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SOCIALIST TRANSFORMATIONS 
AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 


Stanislaw Soldenhoff 





Although views on contemporary life differ widely, particularly 
when expressed in moral categories, yet there seems to be a con- 
siderable measure of agreement that the present times deserve to 
be called at least interesting. No special argument is required to 
demonstrate the correctness of this suggestion: the events of far 
reaching importance in every field of life, which each day brings, 
are proof enough. There is also general unanimity in attaching great 
importance to the transformations occurring in man himself, in his 
way of thinking and feeling. Transformations of this kind, which 
| depend primarily on the changing social conditions, are of particular 

interest in the countries building Socialism. 
| A new social and political system involves severai vital conse- 
| quences in the realm of social consciousness — it tends to shape 
| individual attitudes and favours the growth of new systems of opinion 
and morality. We are, on the whole, aware of the existence of this 
| interrelationship manifesting itself in various phenomena, but at 
' the same time we are far from having a full insight into it. 

The need for developing research into contemporary social prob- 
lems in Poland has been felt for a long time. Some studies have 
, already started. Current plans of work also cover questions of opinion 
,and morality, which are of great significance in properly evaluating 
the socialist transformation of man, his civic attitudes, etc, 

For science (particularly sociology) this is almost a pioneering task, 
since new methods and a great amount of fresh data are required. 
Polish sociologists are faced with problems which lend themselves: 
| only with great difficulty to scientific examination. It is obvious that 
} determining what people really think on such delicate questions as 
| ideals or standards of social conduct, presents formidable obstacles, 
Questions of this kind are much more difficult subjects for scientific 
inquiry than some of the more impersonal of human convictions. 
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place in the human consciousness. There is always the danger that, 
even with the best organization, the picture created of the beliefs 
and attitudes of a society is already out of date. For these reasons 


Another difficulty is the enormous pace of the changes taking 








dorsed 


the enterprise shown by Polish sociologists in following new lines of | 


inquiry and methods of work is particularly welcomed. 
However, while waiting for more substantial answers to be 


provided by research we need not remain completely passive. In any | 


ease it is difficult to imagine that discussion and comment would 
suddenly cease about issues which have a strong claim on our 
attention — they are too controversial to enable us to keep silent 
until the moment when the verdict of science is passed. And so, until 
science is able to provide a synthesis of the ideological and moral 
attitudes of Polish society, provisional answers should be sought, 


provided we always bear in mind that they can be no more than | 


hypotheses. The remarks in this article, which I have confined to 
those problems which seem to me of greatest concern, are to be 
taken in this spirit. 

My main object is the question of the educative precepts of 
Socialism and how far they have been realized in Poland. Any 


answers must be based on a comparison between observed tendences. 


and attitudes and the goals sought by Socialism in the moral and 
educational plane. 

It is common practice today to judge, more or less directly, the 
function and consequences of the Socialist system itself from obser- 
vation of the behaviour of members of a Socialist society. The fact 


that this empirical method is being so universally used is indicative | 


of the great effect that Socialist transformations have had on social 


consciousness. 

That opinions expressed here depend largely on the ideological 
standpoint of the author is obvious. But what is disturbing are the 
frequent misunderstandings of what the educative ideals of Socialism 
are, and the no less frequent (and not necessarily ill-intentioned) 
attempts to ascribe to Socialism the responsibility for social maladies 
in cases in which these are clearly the result of the former system 
in this country or of old Polish traditions. 

It is almost impossible to undertake an evaluation of the succes 
or failure of Socialism in Poland without understanding what the 
fundamental elements of the models of man and social conduct en 
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socialism and personality 5 


dorsed by Socialism are. Without describing them in detail, we can 
say, however, that the Socialist model of man cannot be merely 
confined to concepts corresponding to traditional ethical values, such 
as honesty, sense of duty, kindness, truthfulness, etc., which are 
usually associated with the idea of a “good man”. 

Together with these important features, whose value lies chiefly 
in the field of social conduct, the model of a Socialist man is made 
up of other values which bear no direct relation to these requirements 
but come under the heading of personality — since they determine 
attitudes towards the external world. These are values postulating 
a number of things, such as a wealth of interests and aspirations 
that make up a programme for man’s fullest possible development. 
Humanism means for Marxists, among other things, a rebellion against 
inhuman conditions of life and a striving to bring about the most 
satisfactory situation for an all-round development. It must be clearly 
stated here that the ideals of ascetism or the stoic principle of denial 
of the external world as a source of human needs and desires, are 
alien to Socialism. Withdrawal from the world into the ivory tower 
of contemplation is foreign to the Marxist attitude, mainly because it 
springs from motives of resignation and self-denial. One of the 
principal ethical ideals of Socialism is man’s happiness in a world 
transformed by the people, who find its justification in the values 
created by themselves. Happiness so conceived becomes identifiable 
with an actively engaged attitude, since only this can reduce the 
objective sources of suffering and obstacles on mankind’s road of 
development. 

These features of his attitude towards the world are an important 
aspect of the Socialist model of man and add important elements 
which cannot be ignored when trying to estimate how successful this 
model is in the practice of Socialism. This is not over-stretching the 
scope of ethical concepts since these values have long been considered 
as falling within the sphere of ethics. 

The problems of “the meaning of life” and the normative systems 
connected with it were often as much the object of ethical con- 


| siderations as the patterns and norms of social conduct. In everyday 
| practice, when we evaluate a man in moral terms we do not limit 


ourselves only to those traits of his character which are of particular 
significance for his social life, but also consider his ambitions, ideals 
and ideology. A mature, well-integrated attitude towards other people 
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and the community at large undoubtedly reflects the existence of | 
a system of ethical values. Nevertheless, these values lose much of 

their intrinsic worth when they appear in an intellectual void. On | 
the other hand, valuable aspects of personality can serve to obscure ) in th 


serious defects of character and infringements of the principles of 
social conduct. This duality, which works in many different ways, 
determines the general moral worth of a man, and finds its expression | 
in two different but often related sets of criteria used in evaluating 
human attitudes. Thus if we assume that the Socialist model of per- 
sonality embodies both of the afore-mentioned values, this is bound | 
to have an important bearing when practical consequences of 
Socialism are viewed against its educative assumptions. 

This seems fairly obvious and yet we frequently succumb to one- 
sided, simplified evaluations which, confined solely, as they often are, 
to the field of civic morality, do not take into account the no less 
important problem of personality development. This in turn leads, 
I think, to a distorted picture of the educative achievements of 
Socialism, namely to ascribing exaggerated importance to difficulties 
and failures at the expense of other, positive sides of our life. In this 
context I would like to suggest that the educative successes of 
Socialism should be looked for mainJy in the sphere of personality 
and the currently most acute troubles traced to the weaknesses and 
defects of civic education. 

Despite a certain risk of unduly mechanistic classification of at- 
titudes, this suggestion seems to me basically correct. For after all 
the deepest anxiety is aroused by the fact that a considerable number 
of citizens break the laws, as well as by examples of selfishness, | 
dereliction of duty, and acts detrimental to the principles of social 
conduct. This primarily concerns the field of human relationships 
which for years has now been claiming our critical attention, some- 
times to such an extent that other facts, no less important though 
of a different character, have been left out of account. 

For the purposes of this article I proporse to confine myself to 
questions primarily connected with personality changes. They con- 
stitute a group of really important problems which can easily be 
differentiated in the larger field of ideological and moral phenomena. 

What facts are there which we can say objectively and without 
wishful thinking show that the educative and moral ideals of | 
Socialism are being realized? 
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socialism and personality 


It is true that in accordance with the assumptions of Socialism 
changes in Polish society have been taking place right from the very 
first stages of the revolution, and that they are most pronounced 
in the sphere of personality. Social and political transformations, 
changes in the field of property relations (nationalization of industry, 
agricultural reform), the programme of social welfare and its 
implementation — these in brief are a group of objective incentives 
which could not have failed to give rise to a special orientation in the 
people’s attitudes and mode of thinking. There is no reason, of 
course, to rely on pure theory and deductive invention in order to 
visualize these consequences; they can be verified by recourse to com- 
monly known facts. 


In the nation at large it is necessary to note, firstly, a growing 
awareness of the status of the citizen, which indirectly implies an 
advance in such fundamental values as human dignity. This is partic- 
ularly reflected in the attitudes of many millions of country people. 
It is enough to compare the traditional image of the Polish peasant 
as portrayed in Polish literature and paintings with his attitude to- 
day. To facilitate a comparison of this kind it is not necessary to resort 
to examples from feudal times — it is sufficient to recollect the dead 
weight of servility which deformed the consciousness and the attitudes 
of a large part of the Polish society as recently as the years im- 
mediately preceding the Socialist revolution. The many opportunities 
for a wider and more effective participation in social and political 
life and the benefits of social welfare amenities, etc., should not be 
underestimated as liberating factors. All this strongly contrasts with 
the past, and minor cases of irresponsibility or sometimes a lack 
of a sense of proportion cannot detract from the positive advances 
which have been made. 


The social and political system has resulted in the extension of 
needs and ambitions. Recently there has been not only an evolution 
but wellnigh an explosion of various social drives — particularly 
striking in the field of social welfare. I think that never has there 
been a period less appropriate for a philosophy which was in any 
way opposed to change and innovation. I think that those who see 
the sources of the system’s failures in the increase in the demand for 
the provision of services and who attribute the increase in consumer 
heeds to propaganda promises, are wrong. For no propaganda would 
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be able to arouse and sustain this mood if the promises were not | anev 
fulfilled. oppo! 

The multiplication of needs is connected with their previous ~ | weal 
even though partial — realization. In other words if there had not ) thec 


been tangible achievements, present-day requirements and aspirations use t 


would not have come into being. Naturally the fairly common practice inves 
of quoting the prosperity and high civilization standards of some meas 
capitalist countries can also play a certain réle in arousing demand. of tl 


This speaks for itself. If many Poles point to the achievements of ment. 
the most advanced capitalist countries as an example to be followed, to th 
then this is an indirect recognition of Poland’s real possibilities in affect 


this respect. Before the war the differences in economic levels and TI 
possibilities of development were so great as to make such com- and « 
parisons ridiculous. socio] 


There is a full realization of the difficulties in satisfying the not s 
elementary needs of many working people. Nor is there any danger to di 


of excessive optimism in assessing the present standard of living. Neve 
The overall rise in demands makes material problems particularly TI 
acute; for this reason efforts to remedy this situation have priority. and | 


The principal réle of economics in Socialist building in a backward whicl 
country like Poland does not need a justification. Despite this, during ing o 
even the most strenuous economic efforts of the last fifteen years today 
the system has consistently cultivated social needs other than the of th 
purely economic. has a 
It is sufficient to remember the continuous and expensive efforts for a 
made to develop and popularize art and science. Nobody can deny for a 
that these efforts had no precedent in Poland. At this critical stage youn; 
in man’s development the Socialist system has proved the superiority think 
of its constructive possibilities over all other known systems. this « 
The humanist premise underlying all these activities is reflected, peop! 
however, not only in recognising the importance of intellectual and ing. 
aesthetic factors, but also finds its expression in the criteria of choice. evalu 
Thanks to these criteria the Socialist system creates for society - consi 
apart from opportunities for education — the possibility of assimilating Tl 
the most valuable achievements of world culture. The criteria to m 
employed in promoting and popularizing culture have — through their — much 
connexion with the ideas of humanism and progress — a decisive __ inter 
importance for cultural policy. | years 
The successes of Socialism, so important in the development of / and 
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a new personality, must be, I think, recognized even by its confirmed 
opponents. Of particular educational significance here is the fact that 
we are much better able effectively to defend authentic values against 
the corrosion of trash than are capitalist societies, and that we also 
use terms of reference other than the commercial. If we deliberately 
invest in uneconomic enterprises, for motives which cannot be 
measured in material terms, then ipso facto we give a telling example 
of the superiority of our attitude over the typically business 
mentality of the world of private property. It would be very naive 
to think that this outstanding characteristic of Socialism does not 
affect social consciousness. 

The degree to which Socialism has been able to arouse intellectual 
and cultural needs among the people can only be estimated by 
sociologists. Certainly the extent of the change in this respect is 
not so great as the phenomena previously quoted. It is not possible 
to discuss this in detail — for the existing evidence is too slender. 
Nevertheless attention can be drawn to some tendencies. 

The philosophy of life based on criteria typical of a middle-class 
and bourgeois mentality, regarding money as a universal value with 
which it is possible to measure everything — both man and the mean- 
ing of existence — has probably in our country many adherents even 
today. It is by no means merely a relic from the past. The persistence 
of that most vulgar of cults, the cult of money, as the only criterion, 
has a more complicated origin in Poland than that. It is to be looked 
for among the petit-bourgeoisie and small property owners. Probably 
for a long time yet the tentacles of this philosophy will infect the 
young tissue of Socialist relations and hamper progress in modes of 
thinking and attitudes. However, there is no need to overemphasize 
this difficulty. There are good grounds for belief that the number of 
people guided by a more mature system of values is constantly grow- 
ing. The young people, for example, already show a tendency to 
evaluate people on the basis of their personal worth, with material 
considerations playing a less important réle. 

The dread of boredom and of intellectual stagnation, and the desire 
to make social contacts interesting is among many young people 
much stronger than the temptation of good earnings. Of considerable 
interest here are the views of those Poles who during the last few 
years have come into contact with the life of capitalist societies. More 
and more often into their accounts creep tones of lively criticism 
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of the most popular attitudes “on the other side”. Significantly, these 
criticisms primarily concern the all-powerful money urge, an 





| OU" 


; 


urge satisfied at the expense of other needs and interests, and the | 


terrifying extent of the commercialization of life. This materialistic 
attitude and the worship of social position connected with it seem 
to us an evil. 

Even if we come to the conclusion that the already existing 
possibilities for a comprehensive development of personal qualifica- 
tions are not fully utilized, the very fact that this chance exists — to 
mention only educational and cultural facilities — constitutes an 
achievement only dreamt of by previous generations. Despite the 
pockets of obscurantism and backwardness still with us, we cannot 
fail to see the masses of people invading schools and libraries, theatres 
and concert halls. This is to a large extent the result of the impact 
made by the ideals inspired by Socialism. 
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OUT OF THE WOOD 


Jan Dgb-Kociot 


Once the railway stations displayed brightly-coloured posters 
showing a hunter standing over a shot wolf, against a background 
of wild forest, inviting the onlooker to “Come to Poland — the Land 
of Forests and Hunting”. The Bialowieza Forest, the last remnant of 
Europe’s primaeval forests, was indeed visited by many tourists, in- 
cluding that singular lover of wild life — Herman Goering, the Great 
Game-Warden of the Reich. 

To all parts of the world went wagon-loads of timber for the 
famous oak veneer, some of the wagons containing only 3 massive 
trunks to make up their 30-ton load. And it was a valuable load. 
A cubic metre of Bialowieza veneer oak sold in Hajnd6wka was worth 
twice as much as a cubic metre of mahogany from the African jungle, 
delivered to Warsaw. Polish timber, with the Polish eagle as a trade- 
mark, competed successfully on world markets with the famous, 
high-quality Scandinavian timber. The aircraft plywood from the 
factory at Mosty was bought by the two great air-powers, Germany 
and Italy, and any small surplus was snapped, up immediately by 
other countries. 


This was the accepted picture of the Polish forestry and timber 
industry during the thirties. An idyllic scene? How was it then that 
things turned out so badly? Why did forest land, including agri- 
cultural land under forestry administration, amount to only 22 per 
cent? Why, between 1919 and 1935, did the overall area of forests 
and woodlands decrease by 665 thousand hectares and its productivity 
by 2 per cent? Why were the timber yards stacked to overflowing 
and why was the industry limited to the production of little but sawn 
timber, plywood and small amounts of veneer? Why did the per 
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capita production of paper and cardboard never exceed 10 kilo- 
grammes? Why was the furniture industry so little developed and 
why was there no market for the small amount of well-produced, 
hand-made furniture? 


Such questions could be posed interminably. In fact all was not 
well with forestry and the timber industry in Poland between the 
wars. There were indeed fine forests, and a soundly-run industry 
did exist, but only over small areas and on a limited scale. Over 
63 per cent of the total forest area was privately-owned, generally 
as part of large estates, and most of it was administered very badly. 
The majority of private forests were in fact not administered at all, 
but exploited thoughtlessly to satisfy the whims of their owner or 
to cover his agricultural losses. When in need of money an owner 
would unscrupulously fell large areas of trees, using the land for 
tillage or selling it off as suburban building plots. There was too 
little capital in the country to set up a serious timber or paper in- 
dustry and foreign investors were interested only in obtaining the 
best and cheapest timber, not in building up Polish industry. 


The one bright spot was the administration of state forests, 
particularly from 1935 onwards. Foreign concessions were abolished, 
although the visible signs of their management still remained in the 
kilometre-long clearings along the roads and rail-tracks of the Bialo- 
wieza Forest with their untidy piles of rotting timber of the cheaper, 
“unprofitable” varieties. The administration of the state forests was 
put in order and efferts were made to prevent further deforestation. 
This was the beginning of a well-run timber industry and led to 
the appearance on the market of the highly-prized brands of woods 
with Polish trademarks. But the state owned only 37 per cent of this 
country’s forests and the 44 state timber yards and several plywood 
factories were quite insignificant compared to the 1,500 privately- 
owned workshops and the 50 establishments of the cellulose and 
paper industry. In addition, the well-run state forests were still over- 
exploited even though the state timber industry consisted only of 
timber-yards and plywood factories. 


In addition to the legacy of backwardness and pre-war capitalist 
exploitation war and occupation were to make havoc of the forests 
and bring about the devastation of the already languishing timber 
and paper industries. Every year the occupation forces stripped the 
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forests of over twice their normal yield. Moreover, they took no steps 
for their protection or afforestation, and when evacuating Polish 
territory destroyed most of the important timber yards. 


The nationalization of forests and of the timber industry by the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation created completely different 
conditions for their further development. The basis for improvement 
was laid, but that does not mean that it was immediate. A forest 
takes 100 years to grow, and the earliest results of the tedious work 
of afforestation are evident only after 10 years. Neither is a whole 
industry built in a day, particularly in a country so terribly ravaged 
as Poland was during the Occupation. In addition, ruined towns and 
villages and the country’s devastated industry had to be rebuilt with 
the greatest possible speed — regardless of the cost and consequences. 
The oldest and most-easily obtained building material is wood and, 
during the reconstruction- period a continual supply, obtained even 
by the most primitive methods, was a matter of urgency. The time 
had not yet come to consider the regeneration of the forests, nor 
the building-up of a modern timber and paper industry. First use was 
then made of the trees which had already been felled and left to 
lie where they fell by the occupying forces. They were processed in 
plants that were often highly primitive, but that had been the ones 
easiest to rebuild and set working. 


Even then, however, a Ministry of Forestry, the first in the 
history of this country, was set up and work was begun bringing 
some order to this country’s forest administration and timber in- 
dustry. Afforestation was undertaken on a large scale and a fight 
was started against the serious invasions of pests. After barely fifteen 
years the results are already evident. The afforestation of over 
1,270 thousand hectares was accomplished in only 9 years, from 
1950-59, increasing Poland’s forest area from 21 to 24 per cent, and the 
insect plagues were liquidated. 

The Ministry of Forestry did not, however, control all branches 
of the timber industry — the production of furniture and of paper 
was excluded. The main concern of the Ministry during those early 
lean years was to increase the number of up-to-date factories capable 
of using low-quality raw material and waste for the production of 
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serviceable goods. Three such large factories were built in quick 
succession. 

The next years were devoted to bringing some order to the 
administration of forests and the production of timber, Coordination 
was easy where forestry was concerned, since over 81 per cent of 
forests are covered by the state forest administration while the 
remainder, owned by small peasant proprietors (over 16 per cent of 
the forest area in Poland) and the forests run by other ministries, are 
also under the control of the Ministry of Forestry. The timber in- 
dustry, partitioned among several ministries, presented a more 
difficult problem. From 1950 onwards it was reintegrated mainly 
under the Ministry of Forestry and the Ministry of the Timber and 
Paper Industry. 


Full coordination between the forests administration and the 
timber industry, with a uniform economy and a prepared plan of 
expansion were achieved only in 1956 with the amalgamation of the 
two into one Ministry of Forestry and the Timber Industry. 

This also put an end to the long-standing dispute as to who was 
to shoulder the responsibility for providing timber necessary for the 
nation’s needs. Was it the forestry administration’s duty to provide 
industry with the best-quality timber and the types most suitable for 
their intended purpose, or should industrial concerns try to make do 
with the kind of wood that could best be spared at the moment? 


A solution to this quandary has been provided in the plans drawn 
up for the development and coordination of forestry with the timber 
industry. The burden of the timber deficit must be borne to 
some extent by both branches of the forestry-timber economy. 
The forestry administration, long-term in production by its very 
nature, must make appropriate plans. It must have a long-term 
programme aimed at the maximum increase of timber yield of the 
best types of woods and of those in greatest demand in industry. 
Such a programme must be based on an understanding of the laws 
of nature and cannot run counter to them, if it wants to avoid the 
frequent disasters of the beginning of the century caused by lack 
of foresight in forestry and water economy. 

The timber industry and the processing of wood must be guided 
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by both long- and short-term plans, although this side of the industry 
is naturally more elastic than forestry administration and is able to 
change its type of production, gradually using less high-quality wood 
and more inferior kinds. There is also a trend towards supplementing 
wood with wood substitutes, synthetics, metal, glass etc. 


The efforts to economize in the use of wood and to work for an 
increased yield of timber have already produced evident results. 
Areas of the country under forestation have increased from 
21 to 24 per cent; much timber of the type which was formerly dis- 
carded or used for fuel is now utilized in industry. Along roads 


_ widespread planting is now in progress of way of quick-growing 


varieties of trees particularly poplars. Industrial requirements for 
wood are now more fully covered, in spite of a reduction in the 


| use of thick wood by 3 million cubic metres. Wood for fibre boards 


— 


is now supplied entirely from chores and branches. 

The cellulose industry has increased its production of cellulose 
based on wood-waste, from 7 thousand to 200 thousand cubic metres 
and its processing of low-quality decidous wood from less than 
20 thousand to almost 100 thousand cubic metres. A chipboard 
factory has been opened which manufactures high quality furniture 
boards from selections of wood formerly assigned as fuel. 


With such a propitious start the perspectives for further develop- 
ment seem favourable, although this will be achieved only at the 
cost of tremendous effort. Any production programme must take into 
account the fact that the most modest requirements of industry for 
taw timber amount to 20 million cubic metres annually, while the 
annual yield of new wood of this country’s forests does not exceed 


| 13 million cubic metres. It has been decided to limit the exploitation 


annually by 1965. 


of first-quality wood to the natural annual increase. The first 
necessary step is to use less of this wood. Over 17 million cubic 
metres were used in 1955; this year 15 million cubic metres are being 
processed but this is to be reduced by a further million cubic metres 
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Almost a million hectares of waste land and poor soil will be TI 
newly-planted with trees by 1975, which will increase the total land | an in 
under forestation to 27 per cent. Specia] attention is to be paid to the | joarg 
planting of mountain regions in order to decrease the danger of } in the 
floods. | that | 

Ever so, however, the demand for timber is growing much faster furnit 
than new supplies from the planned afforestation programme and and r 
must therefore be supplemented by an intensive use of saplings cut Th 
down during the thinning out of woods. The resulting large numbers gyi 
of thin stakes, formerly considered to be of little utility, are now ) comp; 
processed for cellulose and fibre boards. If efficiently carried out the | poetre 
thinning of young trees also results in an increased yield of first- | apoy, 
class timber. In addition, fast growing varieties of trees have been 


ad 


planted; among the more traditional types there has been an intense se 
planting programme (mainly of poplars) in clearings and along roads, om 
fences and rivers etc. | oe 
This forestry melioration campaign is aimed both at increasing the open 
yield of timber and at improving the administration of waterways. = 
Particular attention has been paid to the technical and biological = ~ 
building up of mountain streams. = 
Before the war forestry was very little mechanized and _ tools 
mainly consisted of spades, mattocks, axes and hand-saws, with | Th 
horse-drawn carts for transport. Since the war every effort has been | ductio 
made, and continues to be made, to mechanize as many operations °™Pl 
as possible. Tractors with ploughs adaped for forest work, mechanized  Poten' 
planters, petrol-driven saws and lorries increasingly supplant manual 800 tk 
labour. lamin 
} cent o 
. Fu 
lithic 


Poland’s wood and cellulose-paper industry is to rely for its  ductio 
expansion mainly on the very large resources of low-quality wood | in the 
and chores, estimated at about 1!/, million cubic metres, which, until | beech 
recently, would have been considered only fit for firewood. (This | which 
estimate includes only such firewood and chores as can be economict- _ increa: 
ally processed). other 

Futher improvements in the production technique of cellulose the m 
and fibre boards and the increasing provision of coal for rural areas, indust, 
will raise the supply of this wood to at least 2'/, million cubic metres } ductio; 
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be | The availability of such an amount of firewood and chores makes 
and | an increase in the manufacture of cellulose, paper, fibre and chip- 
the boards almost inevitable. The gain from these products lies not only 
of } in the added value acquired by low-quality woods but also in the fact 
that they can be exported and used in the manufacture of modern 
ster furniture. Their production and use is highly-mechanized and uniform, 
and | and requires little manpower. 
cut | The cellulose and paper industry is to process over 450 thousand 
bers | cubic metres of chores and low-quality wood by 1965. A great new 
noW / combine is planned, capable of processing about 300 thousand cubic 
the | metres of beech wood annually for the manufacture of cellulose fibre. 
irst- About 20 per cent of raw materials used in this are to be substitutes. 
| The rapidly-growing production of fibre boards is to be increased 
” from its present figure of 100 thousand tons to 200 thousand tons by 
} 1965 and to be doubled again later. Here the use of high-quality 
+ the chores will be reduced by 40 per cent in favour of tree-branches, 
=“ firewood and the poorest quality chores. The most up-to-date methods 
gical are to be introduced into this industry and production is to be started 
of high-quality fibre boards such as coloured, decorative boards for 
ms furniture, sound-absorbing panels, floor blocks etc. 
ne The only chipboard factory in this country has now been in pro- 
been duction for one year although two other factories are now nearing 
tions completion. By 1965 this industry is to be enlarged to a production 
nized potential of 170 thousand cubic metres with a perspective of up to 
anual 800 thousand cubic metres. Main items of manufacture will include 
| laminated boards, boards of low-quality deciduous woods with 40 per 
cent of chores, covered with a coloured, decorative layer. 


em 


Further plans include the changeover in packaging materials from 

lithic wood to cardboard and thin wood-shavings, expanded pro- 

r its | duction of thin, cheaply-produced floor blocks and a changeover 
wood | in the production of plywood from deal to deciduous woods, mainly 
until | beech wood, substitution of wood for dry distillation by lignites 
(This which occur in large quantities in brown coal deposits, a threefold 
omic- | increase in the production of furniture by a wide use of materials 
other than wood, more modern design and more built-in furniture, 

lulose the modernization of the out-of-date and highly-scattered timber 
areas, industry, mechanisation in the timber industry, particularly the intro- 
retres. } duction of light portable equipment. 
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All these undertakings in forestry administration and in the 


timber articles and import of raw materials for production should 
make up for the deficit of wood in the national economy. 


achievements of the first four years of activity. 


timber industry, together with a sensibly organized export of finished | 


To ensure the success of this important work strict cooperation will | 
be necessary between the forestry administration and all branches 
of the timber and cellulose-paper industries. The practical possibilities | 
of this revolutionary programme have already been proved by the | 
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A TALK WITH JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ 


Lestaw M. Bartelski 


Jarosilaw Iwaszkiewicz sits behind his desk in his editorial room 
where the light is burning although it is morning, and, seeing me 
come in, puts his book aside. I manage to catch a glimpse of the author: 
Jean Anouilh — it must be one of his plays. I start talking right 
away and quite informally ask him about his health — he has been 
ill recently — then inquire about his wife, Anna, his children and 
grandchildren. We sit facing each other on either side of the desk; 
Iwaszkiewicz has put his glasses down on a pile of periodicals and 
looks at me musingly. I remember the years 1947-48, when he was 
the editor and I the secretary of the weekly, Nowiny Literackie 
(Literary News). I was full of admiration then for his great physical 
strength and vitality, his marvellous knowledge of contemporary 
Polish and world literature, his culture and memory. How well I re- 
collect those memorable occasions when in a reminiscing mood he 
used to speak about the beginnings of his literary career and his 
friendship with the fascinating Karol Szymanowski. We were pre- 
paring an appreciation of the composer on the tenth anniversary of 
his death, together with some photographs with captions by Iwaszkie- 
wicz. There was the dining room at Tymoszéwka in the Ukraine — 
the home of the Szymanowskis, with mahogany furniture, left by 
General Szymanowski, and family portraits on the walls. In that room 
the whole numerous family took their meals. The guests used to 
complain that the talk was of music, music and nothing but music. 
It was there that the young Iwaszkiewicz looked with admiration at 
Karol Szymanowski, his elder cousin, already a noted composer. 
Those were the early years of this century. Today, at sixty-seven, 
Iwaszkiewicz, now famous himself, turns his face towards me, with 
its protruding chin and large, often cold, eyes, and I again feel that 
well-remembered searching look. 

“Yes, I am very busy — as usual. I have two posts which take 
up much of my time and — resources. I am the President of the 
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Governing Board of the Polish Writers’ Union, an absorbing job, and 


also the editor of the monthly Twéorczosé (Creativity). I come to the | 


office every day and read the manuscripts. In our time editorial work 
carries with it something of the compulsion of a social duty. As you 
know from your own experience I am a real working editor. In 


addition I have been elected to the Sejm, where I belong to the Com- | 


mittee on Culture. Remember that I also write a book column every 
Sunday in Zycie Warszawy*; recently I celebrated my 250th piece! 
This is the result of five years’ association with the paper, interrupted 
only by short trips abroad and illness.” 

“And your writing?” 

“You won’t be surprised when I tell you that of necessity this 
cannot be more than a marginal activity. This is not to say that 
I treat it lightly, but that I can only get down to it after “office 
hours” and this does in fact mean that I am a Sunday writer,” Iwasz- 


kiewicz says smilingly — perhaps exaggerating his difficulties a little. | 


“I get away to Stawisko (a locality near Warsaw where he has 
a dacha in a dense wood — Ed.) or to Sandomierz. Recently I wrote 
a long story called The Lovers of Marona, which is to be published 
by the Iskry Publishing House in Poland and by A. Mondadori in 
Milan. 

“But you have asked me how I write, what is my method of work. 
I work in the morning and usually try to complete a sequence at 
one go; it is only rarely that I make use of notes; I start by writing 
the end of a story, but that too is not an iron rule”. 


Iwaszkiewicz’s manuscripts are amazing for their legibility. There | 


are rows upon rows of lines written in a uniform fine hand with 
hardly any corrections — sometimes perhaps one word is substituted 
for another. His prose, refined but very lucid, the hallmark of a true 
artist, is really like a straight-forward piece of narrative, in which 
the author addresses himself personally to the reader. It is a style - 
a fact invariably stressed by the critics, who also point to its richness 
and sensual awareness of reality — in which every character and 
object has its place and everything is quite simple and at the same 
time enormously involved — like in human life. 

“But I am not a moralist or a philosopher,” Iwaszkiewicz again 
begins to talk about his work. “I merely record experience but do 


* A popular Warsaw daily with a circulation of a million. 
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not philosophise. I am sometimes accused of pessimism, but this is 
the result of my experience. I am by nature drawn to serenity and 
happiness, but this natural inclination has only too often failed to 
find confirmation either in my personal experience or in what 
I considered to be the experience of other people. How many times 
have I seen men’s best feelings scorned by others; how many times 
have I seen men die senselessly and lives wasted as a result of the 
nonsense of war. If I have tried to capture these lives with their 
passionate struggles and showed that they were broken by history — 
it’s not my fault. Need I repeat — I merely record my own and 
other people’s experiences. You ask me about my views on the 
writer’s role and function. Obviously during my forty-five years as 
a writer they must have changed a good deal — I have undergone 
a certain evolution. As far as I am able I have become an engaged 
writer; in this I reflect Polish literature as a whole. I know that 
I write for other people — no writer can be content with being 
a lonely man; he has to keep his readers in mind, try to make life 
easier for them and show them its purpose.” 

“Even at the price of coming to terms with it?’, I interpose. 

“That comes with the years, a man’s rebellion loses its edge and 
anew understanding of life takes its place. To oscillate between 





—_— 


fear of disaster and a hopeful temptation is a painful dilemma, very 
hard to resolve. For me decisions are involved in my work. I hate 
inactivity. I must and want to work, and while working I look for 
justification. That is to say I believe in whatever I am doing and 


in the correctness of the cause in which I write. This is a ‘terrestrial’ 


belief, bound up with concrete ends. I do not forget that I am 
a writer and a man at the same time. As a writer I create for my 
readers. In my literary youth it was perhaps different — I thought 
more about myself.” 

“You were under the influence of aestheticism, so fashionable 
in those days”, I prompt him. 

“I made my literary debut in 1915, when I published my poems 
in the first and last issue of a periodica] called Piéro (The Quill), 
published in Kiev. The Quill was edited by Tadeusz Ficowski and 
Czeslaw Jastrzebiec-Kozlowski, two young men, hardly older than 
myself, who went to the same school as I did in Kiev. By the way, 
Ficowski‘s friendship with the eminent Soviet writer Constantin 
) Paustovsky also dates from those days. But I would describe literary 
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influences in my youth rather differently. I grew up in a family 
belonging to the intelligentsia with progressive traditions and stil] 
vivid memories of the 1863 rising, in which my father took part, and 
which — incidentally — broke up his life. My first poetic impulse 
was, however, connected, with the activity of the Russian “acmeists”, 
Blok, Mandelshtam, Ahkmatova, Gorodecky, Severyanin who is 
completely forgotten today — all these poets grouped round the 





monthly Apollon strongly influenced me. I even translated | 


Akhmatova. My views on art evolved under the impact of the 
historical events I had to live through. The beginnings of the twentieth 
century in the Ukraine, the people I came into contact with recalled 
the atmosphere of the period when Balzac used to visit there before 
marrying Mme Hanska. As far as influences are concerned, you 
mustn’t forget that I was also under the spell of music. I had some 
sort of untidy musical education and even wanted to be a composer 
myself, but over and above that, particularly through the Szyma- 
nowskis and my contacts with such musicians as Rubinstein or 
Neuhaus (his mother was my first music teacher), music was my 
first interest.” 

Iwaszkiewicz, a giant of a man, crowding the room with his body, 
stands up from his desk and starts pacing up and down. He is in 
the unquiet grip of memories which return to him with disturbing 
force. 

He stops by my chair and says: “Jean Cocteau stayed with me at 
Stawisko not long ago. We hadn’t seen each other for something like 


six deluges ago,’ he said of the old days in Paris. We reminisced 
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thirty years. He said that now I was his oldest friend. ‘It seems =| 


about the twenties when I stayed in Paris for some _ time; 
we spoke about the Godebskis, Helena Casella who arranged 
my introduction to Cocteau, about Ibert, Honegger, Milhaud. Really | 
ancient times. I have always admired French literature. There has 
been so much talk about its decline, and yet we have new proofs 
of its greatness every day. Take Aragon’s La Grande Semaine, for 
example, or Camus and Sartre. I feel very close to Sartre and often | 
visit him. I enormously enjoy his company and the atmosphere of | 
dazzling brilliance he emanates — everything he touches on becomes | 
fascinating; together with my wife we spent many wonderful hours 
at Sartre’s. I also enjoy talking to the critic Etiemble, author of 
a brilliant study on Rimbaud; a stimulating personality — we cal 
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never bear to part. My travels? They always excite me. How many 
new ideas have I brought back from my wanderings! Yes, recently 
I've been in Paris, Rome, Stuttgart, Munich, Moscow and Copenhagen. 
Ienjoy Scandinavian literature — out of fashion today; I read Danish 
and should like to write a book of essays about the culture of Den- 
mark. In Copenhagen I met various interesting young writers. 
I particularly liked Karl Bang, a relative of the great Herman 
Bang, and Finn Mething. The former is a novelist, the latter writes 
for television. I translated his Journey into Green Shadows for Polish 
television recently. I have also travelled abroad in connection with 
the publication of several of my books. An excellent translation of 
The Fame and the Glory, made by Dr Klaus Staemmler, a German 
from Bydgoszcz, has already appeared in West Germany and is now 
being reprinted by the Aufbauverlag in the German Democratic 
Republic. This novel, or rather its first two volumes, have also been 
brought out in Bulgaria. The publishing house Garznati in Milan 
have bought the copyright of all my books, and it will be interesting 
to see what they will eventually print. A comprehensive selection of 
my short stories published in the Soviet Union is completely sold 
out. The satirical journal Ogonyok has printed three longer short 
stories in its library (in editions of 150,000 copies each), edited by 
Marek Zhivov; my play M. Balzac’s Wedding appeared in the 
November issue of the monthly Oktyabr; the monthly Innostrannaya 
Literatura wants to print my story The Girl and the Pigeons from 
a volume of short stories called Sweet-Flag (see the December issue 
of Polish Perspectives). In Czechoslovakia they have translated 
a selection of my short stories under the title Venetian Lace, and are 
working on Sweet-Flag. 

“I don’t interfere with my translators. I have full confidence in 
them, although I am always ready to provide explanations and any 
assistance that may be needed. Incidentally the translations of my 
story Mother Joanna of the Angels, published by Laffonte in France 
and also in West Germany, have been received very well.” 

“You have written a good many books — which of them do you 
consider closest to you?” 

“I can’t say I really have a favourite book.” Once more, as if 
tired by my questioning, Iwaszkiewicz begins to pace the room. 
“Books fall from me like leaves from a tree; I never look at them 
again and I hate proof-reading. Perhaps I am most attached to The 
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Fame and the Glory, maybe because I am now working on the third 
volume of this trilogy. This covers the period between the wars, 
beginning in 1914 in Odessa and ending in 1947 in Warsaw. A longish 


span of time! I have still to write the last two chapters, some 


100 pages of typescript. I am waiting for a free moment to complete 
it at last.” 

“I thought you might mention Chopin among your favourites in 
view of your attachment to music?” 

“To tell you the truth I do regard this as my best book. A kind 
of literary intuition enabled me to uncover certain unknown facts 
in Chopin’s life, which had not been spotted by my predecessors, 
In writing this book I was largely motivated by my desire to steep 
myself in the atmosphere of his life and thus find answers to some 
of the questions posed by his work. In this way, through a mixture 
of personal and objective reasons a book was born; a book that does 
not claim to be either a monograph or a professional critical study. 


But it was born out of my love for Chopin’s music and an impulsive 


urge to share this feeling with my readers.” 

Our conversation again turns to more personal matters. For 
a change Iwaszkiewicz asks me about books I have read recently 
and about my work. Then, pacing the room, he starts to complain 
again of his duties in the Polish Writers’ Union. The telephone rings, 
he picks it up and says with a disarming frown: 

“You see, they won’t even let us finish our conversation, I am 
to come right away!” 
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THE SQUIRREL 


Jarostaw Ilwaszkiewicz 


Yesterday I went to the cemetery. It was a pleasantly melancholy 
late autumn morning. The old cherry trees on both sides of the road 
looked like large clusters of rose- or cream-coloured leaves. The 
horizon was misty, but the cloudless sky was as blue as only an 
autumnal sky can be in our part of the world. 


I stood over the graves I called “mine” and reflected on the futility 
of my pilgrimage here. There was nothing more I could do for them 
and nothing more they could do for me. They were asleep and not 
interested either in me or in my complicated problems. There was 
only one good thing about a visit like this: the flattened graves, 
the withered wreaths, the tall trees bending in the westerly wind — 
all these gave me a profound feeling of peace. Everything that had 
been seething inside me lately was stilled. As I stood leaning 
over the grave I felt myself straightening, growing calm. I knew it 
would not be for long, but perhaps it was for this peace that I had 
come to the cemetery. 


It was quiet all around me. A wonderfully pleasant morning, but 
nothing out of the ordinary. People were at work. Now and then 
sounds of distant conversations and the creaking of the digger drifted 
across from the potato field beyond the cemetery. The silence around 
me seemed all the greater. This peace was something I longed for; 
I wanted all my troubles and anxieties to cease; no more anger, 
rage, resistance to fate and other passions, so hard to bear; here 
there was absolute quiet — here everything was over. I too wanted 
everything to be over. 


When the silence had stretched taut like a thread, and I stood 
with lowered head as if crushed by it, I suddenly heard a rustle. 
A squirrel was sliding down the pine tree which stood by the grave, 
scratching off flakes of autumnal pine bark, very much like brownish 
flower petals. 
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All its motions were wonderfully precise and purposeful. The 
little creature caught my interest and I began to watch it carefully. 
By now it was on the ground and stood rigid, looking at me. As 
I did not move, it decided I was of no importance and went on with 
its own business. Moving swiftly among the graves, it chose a place 
where a shallow ditch had been dug around a monument. Here the 
grass grew thickly and was already dry. 

The squirrel stopped for a moment, sniffed at the grass and then 
ran down the slope and started to scrabble with its paws in the 
clay soil, trying to get at the roots of the grass. The firmness and 
precision of the swift movements of its paws were amazing. When 
it had dug down deep enough, it caught at a large tuft of grass and 
pulled it out by the roots. Then it turned to me as if wanting to 
show off the results of its labours. 

Now it was sitting upright in front of me, holding a large tuft 
of grass in its jaws. With a springlike movement of its paws it 
shook the grass free of earth and cleaned the roots of soil. Then with 
the movements of a tin robot it punched the tuft of grass from both 
sides flattening it to the shape of a miniature bale of hay. 

When the tuft of grass had been compressed into a tight, manage- 
able bundle, the squirrel hesitated for a moment and then rushed 
back to the pine tree from which it had previously climbed down. 

When it reached the top of the tree it vanished for a second and 
immediately reappeared, this time without its tuft of grass; then 
not losing a moment it scrambled down to the graves again. 

The same scene was repeated: it looked at me, dug away the soil 
from under a new tuft of grass, tore it out, cleared it of soil, its 
paws unstretched, beat it to the desired shape with its paws drawn 
back, and once more rushed back to its pine tree. 

This took place four or five times. After that I grew tired of 
watching it. Obviously it would be working like that the whole day 
long. 

The purpose of this activity was easy to understand: the squirrel 
was lining its nest in the pine tree. There it would spend the winter, 
there it would shelter during the months when the cemetery, the 
trees, the graves and the withered flowers would be covered by 
a layer of snow. 

Watching the squirrel’s swift movements, I had to interrupt my 
reflections about death. And to be truthful I did not take them up 
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again. Several things in my surroundings caught my interest. I began 
to wonder why the potato digger stopped so often; why anyone was 
digging potatoes so late in the season. And I could not remember / 
whether this was the priest’s field or one that had belonged to 
the volksdeutsche who had fled with the Germans. 

I felt a kind of tender warmth at the thought of the nest the 
squirrel was making for itself. And when I had left the cemetery 
behind me and was once more walking along the road that was i 
covered with rose-coloured cherry leaves, I thought about how it 
would leave its nest in the spring and again begin its brave, carefree 
and purposeless life — in the cemetery. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
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the man and his work | 


the | WLADYSLAW TATARKIEWICZ 





ci Twelve years ago when I was about to go for my first interview 
ree | with the Professor, I was advised, if possible, to wear a blue suit. 
I was not surprised: there were numerous stories about the Professor’s 
preferences for different colours. Although exaggerated they did, 
however, give a fairly accurate picture of the personality of the 
director of the faculty of History of Philosophy at Warsaw University: 
} most certainly not only an aesthetician but also an aesthete. 

: Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz is both a connoisseur and a lover of 
beautiful things: sculpture and architecture, women and books. And 
he knows how to talk about these things as very few others do. 
During that very first meeting I was struck by a conversational 
ability which is very rarely met with to-day. He excelled in pointing 
the most important of his statements with anecdotes drawn from his 
own experience. These stories always contained, in spite of their 
humorous form, some thought which remained in the memory of 
his listeners. Those who have talked with Professor Tatarkiewicz have 
been amazed by the ease with which he moves among subjects as 
disconnected as the problems of translating Plato and the art 
patronage of the old Polish magnates, the contemporary novel and 
baroque architecture in Brazil — and his knowledgeable conversation 
on such matters as wines, bridge and the difference in the atmosphere 
{ of major European cities. He contrives to arouse in his pupils not 
| only a taste for learning, but also a taste for life. 


But he is by no means merely a many-sided amateur. He has 
undertaken an extraordinary variety of academic research. In the 
collection of his essays on aesthetics published in 1951 Wladyslaw 
Tatarkiewicz wrote of himself: “The author... took up aesthetics as 
his own particular subject of study. He considered it as his goal but 
made his way towards this end by two separate paths: through 
general philosophy and through the history of art. He spent a long, 
| perhaps too long a time treading these paths. Frequently it happens 
} that someone devotes his whole life to the study of one of these 
subjects — and he had undertaken two. And in the end, in the ful- 
filment of his aim, the author can only show some accidental and 
unsystematic fragments.” In fact there were more than two of these 
“paths”, for Tatarkiewicz also wrote books on ethics (The Absolute- 
} Ress of Good, 1919, Happiness, 1947) — and Concentration and Reverie, 
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from which the above quotation was taken, although only a slim 
volume, contains some very valuable studies. At all events, ten years 
later we can say that it was then much too early to sum up a life's 
work: for it is precisely to ethics that Tatarkiewicz has devoted these 


last years with impressive results. At that time, writing about the | 


three areas in which he had worked, he could only see that he had 
achieved something in two of them, in the history of philosophy and 
the history of art; but now the third of his life interests has resulted 
in a monumental work. ! 

A widely ranging interest has been characteristic of Tatarkiewicz 


er rrr 


from the very outset of his academic career — from the time when, | 
studying Cohen and Natorp in the University of Marburg, fifty years : 
ago, he obtained a doctorate for his work on the categories of | 


Aristotle. A bibliography of his work includes publications on the 
history of sculpture and architecture, aesthetics, the history of 
philosophy and the theory of value. That impressive list of works 
also includes such items as a translation of the famous third and 
fourth parts of Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. Many of Tatarkie- 
wicz’s articles have appeared in foreign publications and their author 


is also very active in the sphere of international academic co- | 


operation. He is a member of the governing body of the Fédération 
Internationale des Sociétés Philosophiques, the Institut International 
Philosophique, and the Comité International des Historiens de |’Art. 

As an art historian Tatarkiewicz has been mainly interested in 
architecture and, to a lesser degree, in sculpture. Apart from a con- 


a 


plete history of European architecture he has published a series of | 


monographs (including a very fine book about the Lazienki Park in 
Warsaw), the most important of which are concerned with Polish 


classical baroque in architecture. Tatarkiewicz considers the study | 


of the types of products of a culture as characteristic of the 
methodology of the humanities: on the basis of this assertion he pro- 
posed the division of learning into “nomological” studies (devoted to 


the establishment of laws), and “typological” (describing types). This | 
conception is the result of a constant tendency towards a strict | 


definition of terminology, towards a clarification of points of view, 
and a removal of uncertainties — in a word, Tatarkiewicz’s aim is to 


introduce some kind of order into both historical and philosophical | 


problems. This in turn is undoubtedly the reflection of personal 
traits which might be called classical. This tendency can be seen most 
clearly in his large book Happiness which is virtually an encyclopaedia 
on the subject. Basically it is a collection of essays devoted to the 
consideration of suggested solutions to such problems as the possibility 
of adequately defining happiness, the various forms of hedonism, the 
connection between an individual’s character and his happiness, and 


1 We have written elsewhere in this issue about Tatarkiewicz’s neW 
book History of Aesthetics. 
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so on. Tatarkiewicz does not put forward his own conceptions: he 
attempts a critical but fair analysis of the efforts of others. His own 
outlook he would prefer to describe as being embodied in inclinations 
rather than positive views. 

The same approach is found in the rest of Tatarkiewicz’s work, 
especially in his extremely popular History of Philosophy. He is 
inclined towards analytical philosophy, empiricism, a positivist rather 
than a maximalist position, has no sympathy for irrationalistic trends, 
and although he studied at German universities (in Berlin he attended 
the lectures of Simml, Dilthey and Dessoir) he is clearly attracted 
towards the English tradition. Nonetheless, his favourite philosopher 
is still Plato, with his combination of clarity, brilliance, and style. 


In Tatarkiewicz’s book the development of philosophy is set 
against the background of the development of art and science and he 
sketches in the most important political and social changes and 
relates them to his theme. He is concerned to present as broad 
a picture as possible and, in order to do this, he omits discussion 
of the less important aspects of the thought of the philosophers under 
review. In frequent summaries, Tatarkiewicz, applying his “typo- 
logical” method, attempts to show how various groups of philosophers 
are connected with each other. He is always searching for formulas 
which contain in one succint sentence the characteristic ideas of 
a given complex of philosophic ideas. These efforts, together with 
Tatarkiewicz’s immense learning, have resulted in what is perhaps 
the world’s best handbook for the study of the history of philosophy. 


For Tatarkiewicz is also an experienced teacher. In 1915 he took 
a post in Warsaw University, then newly re-opened after many years 
supression by the partitioning power. To-day he is the last surviving 
scholar among those who joined the University on its re-opening. 
Forty-five years of almost uninterrupted lecturing at the same uni- 
versity is no ordinary achievement. (Even during the occupation 
lectures were held secretly). And Tatarkiewicz is an excellent lecturer, 
exact, keeping strictly to the matter in hand. He is not one of those 
who carry away their audiences with the fervour of a prophet-teacher. 
He is a model of honesty, clarity and orderliness which never palls. 


Tatarkiewicz is concerned to inspire his pupils to think and work 
for themselves. He is so consistent in this attitude that he sometimes 
irritates the more sanguine or the more dictatorial of his colleagues. 
In his own seminars he never attempts to impose his own ideas 
or to put forward his own point of view: in arguments he demands 
that those who hold opposite points of view should pause and 
examine their positions to see if they cannot in fact find something 
mutually valuable in them. Tatarkiewicz has always been a popular 
teacher and especially in the thirties his seminars were extremely 
lively, attracting a crowd of brilliant young men — and, so it is said, 
exceptionally beautiful women. 
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Tatarkiewicz never founded a school and never intended to found 
one. His pupils represent the most varied philosophical positions: 
among them are to be found Marxists and neo-Thomists, logicians 


Seventieth Birthday (PWN, Warszawa, 1960). Four of the studies 


the war. It is a pity that the contents of this book are limited to 
philosophical essays. Many of the Professor’s pupils were historians 
of art and culture — and they are indebted to him. And many others 
whom he taught philosophy later took up other subjects and became 
critics, literary historians, poets. And it is they especially, scattered 
throughout the various branches of the humanities who best symbolize 
Tatarkiewicz’s achievement as a great teacher of philosophy. 


Zdzistaw Najder 


—_— 


and historians. An illustration of this variety is to be found in | 
Philosophical Essays Presented to Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz on his | 


printed there are by pupils of the Professor who were killed during | 
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THE FUTURE 
OF THE THEATRE 





Theatrical life in Poland is full of 
verve and the proportion of theatres 
to population the highest in the world. 
Nevertheless, whether the theatre can 
successfully withstand competition 
from other mediums of mass culture 
such as the cinema, television, or even 
sport, is a subject for debate here 
no less than in other countries. Re- 
cently Przegiqad Kulturalny (No, 50) 
invited four well-known persons con- 
nected with the theatre to discuss this 
problem: Krystyna Skuszanka, director 
of the theatre in Nowa Huta, Zygmunt 
Hibner, a producer with the Teatr 
Polski, Jerzy Pomianowski and Stefan 
Treugutt, both critics. 





|  Skuszanka: We're being asked 
to discuss the problem of the 
audience. Will the theatre be able 
| to count on an audience in the 
' future? On the whole, I’m opti- 

mistic about this. I divide the 
| public into two categories: those 

who haven’t yet got over their 
| film and television fever and so 
| bring a fresh eye to the theatre 
which for them is still an exotic 
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art form; and those who have 
already got over and are even 
bored by the appeal of television 
(the film is something qualitat- 
ively different from the theatre) 
and so turn to the theatre out of 
a surfeit with other forms. 


Hiibner: We tend to overest- 
imate the threat of film and tele- 
vision. I agree with you here. My 
impression is that in present con- 
ditions a bigger threat than films 
or television faces the theatre in 
the form of sport. I am not think- 
ing of this danger in the old 
terms — on the lines that we are 
under-appreciated and sport over- 
appreciated. That isn’t the point. 
I simply feel that man needs 
a certain kind of collective ex- 
perience and he is seeking it now 
in the sports stadium rather than 
in the theatre. I don’t think the the- 
atre is capable of providing the 
public with the kind of emotional 
excitement which it can get from 
a sports meeting. Anyone who is 
looking for thrills isn’t going to 
go to the theatre to find them. 


Pomianowski: I can’t agree with 
that. It isn’t sport that is the new 
factor in the crisis affecting the 
theatre and the audience. After 
all, 2500 years ago, games were 
even more popular — and what’s 


| 
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more there were no rival attrac- 
tions — but this did not disturb 
Sophocles or Aristophanes. The 
new factor is, in fact, television, 
films and radio and the various 
other forms of mechanical enter- 
tainment. I agree that a certain 
type of excitement we were asked 
to find in the theatre can, in fact, 
be more easily got in the stadium. 
But I would like to repeat that 
formerly the theatre had _ its 
share of this excitement as well. 
What is new is mechanical enter- 
tainment. The advance of tele- 
vision and the films has presented 
the theatre with the problem of 
whether it can influence the shape 
and make-up of mass culture and 
how. This is a problem it has to 
solve now. In my opinion there 
isn’t a shadow of truth in the 
theory that the theatre is being 
pushed out by the new mecha- 
nical mediums of entertainment. 
What we ought to suppose, in my 
view, is that as life becomes in- 
undated by the gifts of technolo- 
gical civilization, people will be- 
come more and more attracted 
by a direct contact with the 
living and undistorted voice and 
thought of human beings. 


Skuszanka: I would like to go 
back to what Hiibner was saying. 
Collective experience and individu- 
al reception. Both films and tele- 
vision communicate with the 
audience on the principle of its 
individual and exclusive recep- 
tion. We can sit in a cinema with 
two thousand other people 
around us, but the experience 
and the reception is still ex- 
clusive. On the other hand I can 
see a similarity, which Hiibner 


implied, between the reception 





of a spectacle such as a sports | 


meeting, or a church service 
(either will do) and the reception 
of the sort of spectacle provided 


} 


by the theatre. This is a col. | 


lective experience. This 
sphere of a collective sharing of 


atmo- 


an experience must have a big | 


effect on the audience. And here, 
the theatre is irreplaceable by 


the cinema or television. So it/ 
seems to me that the theatre in| 
the face of the growing com-| 
petition of the cinema and tele | 
vision should make a big effort; 


to break through the barrier, 
that “fourth wall” between the 


stage and the audience. The more | 
aggressive the theatre can be! 


in its relation to the audience, 
the more it speaks to 


the | 
' 


audience, the more it can draw| 


it into what is happening on the | 


stage, the more it will become | 
a needed art form. This wil ' 
bring it closer to being a collective 
experience, and will enable it to 
bring the audience to fever pitch | 
in a split second. 


Pomianowski: Ehrenburg pit | 
it very nicely in an essay | 
Chekhov. He said that from} 
Chekhov he had learnt the most | 
important thing in art 
anatomy of emotion. And this i; 
a subject at which the theair 
excels. 


Hiibner: What we are gettim 
at — and this is the theatres 
most important value — is whi) 
I would call the living contat) 
between the man on the stag} 
and the man in the audience} 
But this raises a problem. Fa 
this effect to be communicaté 


f 
; 
' 
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in full you must have a certain 
purely physical proximity be- 
tween the two sides. This means 


that everyone in the audience 
should have a perfect view of 
every emotion experienced by 
the actor, a feeling of immediacy. 
The danger is that this would 
inevitably lead to a _ theatre 
which, from the purely numerical 
angle, could become a theatre 
of the élite. I say “numerical”, 
because I don’t mean an élite as 
a social division, but an élite of 
true friends and lovers of the 
theatre. But at the same time 
we can see a different movement 


emerging in the world. I am 
thinking, for example, of the 
Gassman theatre which is an 


attempt in the very opposite 
direction, towards making the 
theatre a mass spectacle. At- 
tempts like this have been going 
on for the last fifty years since 
the time of Reinhardt and the 
mass-audience productions in the 
Soviet Union after the revolu- 
tion. This sort of spectacle which, 
if not pure theatre, is close to 
it, probably has some sort of 
future. 

Doesn’t this show another way 
of saving the theatre by pro- 
viding it with a mass audience 
if only in the numerical sense? 
In any case neither of these types 
of theatre is an impersonal 
theatre. In other words, they may 
use different means, but both 
provide a collective experience 
and contact between the actor 
and the public. 


Pomianowski: There are cer- 
tan features common to both 


| these cases. I would like to tell 
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you the feature that I think 
the most important, one which 
again seems to underline the 
difference between the cinema 
and the theatre. In my opinion 
the cinemagoer experiences what 
he is seeing within the film’s 
own frame of reference and its 
own time. On the other hand, 
in the theatre what is happening 
on the stage is taking place not 
only in the consciousness of the 
spectator but also in his sense 
of his own period: it is referred 
to his day and age regardless of 
whether it is Aeschylus, Shakes- 
peare or Broszkiewicz. For the 
theatregoer everything happens 
contemporaneously. The power 
of modernization in the theatre 
is much greater than in the 
cinema... While we’re on this 
subject, I would like to ask 
whether you are aware we are 
covering ground that should long 
ago have been examined by 
sociologists, but up to now has 
at best been only touched on in 
such discussions as this one. 
Take, for example, the much 
talked educative function of the 
theatre. Up to now it has been 


taken for granted that the 
positive hero has a morally 
strengthening effect and _ the 


negative hero a repellent effect. 
Gloom in the theatre is supposed 
to induce pessimism in the 
audience. But we all know very 
well that the effect can be quite 
the reverse, What the situation 
is exactly no one quite knows, 
But here theatre policy decisions 
are made on the unquestioned 
principle that the semantic 
content of the play and the 
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function of the theatre are one 
and the same. Now, this is 
obvious nonsense. You all know 
the various ways a play can 
function and the different senses 
it can be made to bear in dif- 
ferent conditions. All we can 
say is that the determining factor 
is the age in which the audierce 
is living and not that in which 
the play was written. That is 
a variable function. 


Hiibner: You’ve raised an 
interesting point there. No one 
in Poland has shown any serious 
interest in the sociology of the 
theatre, the problem of what the 
social influence of the theatre 
actually is. This is something 
that everyone who works in the 
theatre has to deal with, but not 
in the halfhearted fashion it is 
treated now. 


Pomianowski: We should at 
least find out what sort of prism 
stands between the stage and 
the audience and how it breaks 
down what the playwright, pro- 
ducer and actors are trying to 
get across to the audience. At 
the moment we know nothing 
about this prism; so it does not 
surprise me that there are people 
who claim that no such prism 
exists. 


Treugutt: The emotional 
appeal of the theatre comes from 
the production, not the play. 
From what you have all said — 
backed up by your practical 
experience about the col- 
lectiveness and intense involve- 
ment of the theatrical experience, 
certain important conclusions can 
be drawn for the study of the 


ideological and educative func. 





tion of the theatre. In the psy- | 


chology of the community it 
fulfills a specific function which 
cannot be taken over by any 
other art form. We may presume 


| 
; 
i 
; 


that, in about 10-15 years’ time, | 


when all have easy access ‘to the | 


cinema, radio and television the 
theatre will become a sort of 


select medium, regardless of how | 


many people go to it. In this 
set-up the theatre will 
“select”. But not 


be | 


; 


in the same | 


way as in the bourgeois ayeten | 
f 


where the dividing line here was 


one of upbringing, education 
and, primarily, means. 
Skuszanka: We _ have now | 


touched on the concept of the | 


“élite”. It would be worth while 
going into this in more detail; 
there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing surrounding the world 
“élite”, and what we mean when 
we say that this word somehow 
signalizes the future of the 





theatre. Because of this confusion 
I’m frightened of any discussion | 
of what is called mass theatrical | 
culture. Even though I don't | 
think that there is any real col- | 
lision between these two col- 
cepts: a select and a mass theal- 
rical culture. Let me give yo 
a not very neat example: a mal 
who has a few hours to spare 
an ordinary day, in a_ trail 
perhaps, when he is not pre 
disposed to any special inte: / 
lectual or emotional experienc?) 
will read any book that come) 
to hand; but to get down to reat- 
ing Mann’s Doctor Faustus, lt 
has to find the right momem 
To avoid misunderstanding, ! 





; 
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think that the theatre has by 
nature to be select, that is has 
to be an experience that is out 
of the ordinary, one that doesn’t 
just happen to come to hand. We 
are close to the heart of the 
matter here. The theatre must be 


select, but in the sense that 
a Sunday dinner is select and 


regardless of the number of 
theatre-goers and their social 
background. 

Pomianowski: In Poland we 


obstinately ignore the fact that 
a constantly growing proportion 
of our population is coming to 
intellectual maturity. The idea of 
an élite is still a derogatory term 
here. But our big chance lies in 
the fact that the enormous sums 
of money which have _ been 
poured into education since the 
war have not been wasted. What 
we see happening now is some- 
thing that was quite inconceiv- 
able when I was a young man. 


Skuszanka: In the theatre at 
Nowa Huta we have young 
people meeting from two distinct 
spheres: factory workers and 
university students. It is a youth- 
ful public; but can we say that 
it is an élite in the old sense? 
That would really be absurd. 
Because what we have in Nowa 
Huta is an admirable example of 
a meeting of the young pro- 
letariat with people who one day 


will become the new Polish 
intelligentsia. 

Pomianowski: ...I would like 
to put the matter in these terms: 
though statistics show that 


attendances in the majority of 
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theatres are not coming up to 
the “planned” average and are 
even falling in some places, 
a closer study of these statistics 
will reveal that they are not 
falling everywhere and that this 
fall does not apply to all sections 
of the community. And here 
what Skuszanka said is very 
important. There are _ several 
theatres and local centres in Po- 
land where attendances in this 
time of theatrical crisis have not 
only not fallen but are even rising. 
It should be a cause for profound 
interest on the part of public 
opinion that these include several 
working class districts.. I would 
like to refer to figures provided 
by the Cracow Centre for Press 
Research which lead to some 


startling conclusions. Research 
showed that in Nowa Huta 
36.4 per cent of those who 


answered their questionnaire — 
all manual workers — were 
theatre-goers. This was three 
times as many (12 per cent) as 
the number who went regularly 
to variety shows or revues. Only 
4.3 per cent went to musical 
comedy which up to now has 
been considered the major love 
of the simple masses, just like 
opera into which so many mil- 
lions were poured. At the same 
time the Centre also carried out 
a study of two old factories in 
Cracow. Here it turned out that 
only just over 3 per cent of the 
workers were regular theatre- 
goers, and 5.7 per cent in the 
other. Admittedly wages are 
higher in Nowa Huta, while the 
workers are mainly young people 
who have come from the country 
and have not been infected by 
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middle-class cultural patterns. 
On the other hand, there are over 
half a dozen theatres to choose 
from in Cracow. So, this colossal 
difference must derive primarily 
from the fact that the excellent, 
bold and exciting work of the 
Nowa Huta theatre, which has 
shaped new cultural patterns, has 
attracted this audience and 
secondly that this audience has 
been properly and energetically 
organized with the support, no 
doubt, of people in authority at 
the steel combine. I would like 
to know what your relations with 
the combine are and how you 
organize your audience? 


Skuszanka: We have no sub- 
scriptions. All we have are ticket 
agents. They are not theatre 
employees but former employees 
of the combine, usually either 
retired or disabled. Among the 
workers there is a_ fierce 
scramble for tickets. In fact there 
is still a war on between those 
who want to have tickets 
distributed in various works 
organizations and those who sell 
them on their own initiative. 
All the same it is we who win 
in this “holy war” for tickets 
and, as far as the works are 
concerned, we are sure of an 
audience. A sign of the relations 
between the combine and the 
theatre is the allocated 15 thou- 
sand zlotys for a memoria] pub- 
lication which is to come out to 
mark the theatre’s 5th anni- 
versary. 


Hiibner: What’s the position 
as far as special reductions are 
interested to 


concerned? I’m 


know if the number of tickets | 


sold at normal prices has gone 
up as well. 


Skuszanka: We try to sell 
normal price tickets, 


til interest on a wide scale in the 
production has died down. Of 
course, there are people who 
prefer to sit it out and wait 
until prices are reduced. All the 
same we keep prices unreduced 
for at least the first twenty per- 
formances. 


Hiibner: Do you think there 
are workers who buy normal 
price tickets of their own accord? 


Skuszanka: The number of 
tickets sold at the box office is 


now higher than it was in our | 
early years. But in any case we | 


reckon that more tickets are 
going to be sold at the box office 
on Saturdays and Sundays. This 
is very typical of a working class 
area. We often have a perform- 
ance sold out two, even three, 
weeks in advance, because our 
public has to pick a day when it 
can come to the theatre; this is 
a public that can’t go on just 
any day. 


Hiibner: Let me get back to | 


this question of selectness. It 


seems to me that this selectness | 


will be a selectness of choice... 
And so I think that in the 
natural course of events the 
number of people buying normal 
price tickets will go up. After the 
war we were practically shoving 


tickets into people’s hands and | 


almost for nothing. The theatre 
suffered. 


even to | 
parties, for as long as possible, un- | 
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Pomianowski: Of course that 


system of forcing tickets on 
people was harmful and reduced 
the theatre’s attraction. But 
] still think that theatres in Po- 
land should be run primarily 
with an eye to those who buy 
tickets at reduced prices and not 
those who can afford normal 
prices. Culture in a people’s state 
cannot be a business or a privi- 
lege. It doesn’t worry me a bit 
that so many tickets are sold at 
reduced rates in Skuszanka’s 
theatre... 

In Poland we have a fixed 
group of theatres which differ 
a great deal as far as artistic in- 
tent is concerned but have 
certain common characteristics. 
The first of these we have al- 
ready mentioned. This is a 
concern with the right organiza- 
tion of the public, a public com- 
posed of the young intelligentsia 
and the proletarian avant-garde 


| if you'll pardon the jargon. The 


distinctive feature about the 
theatres you’ve had in mind — 
that is Skuszanka’s, the Wy- 
brzeze in Gdansk, Dejmek’s in 
Lédz, the theatres in Bydgoszcz 
and Torun, and the very interest- 
ing though still unexperienced 
one in Koszalin — is that all of 
them have certain other features 
in common apart frem efficient 
organization of the public. This 
is that they follow a principle 
of not making use of traditional 
and illusionist means or of com- 
peting with the cinema and 


_ television on their own terms... 


Skuszanka: In Nowa Huta 


attendances have fallen without 
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theatre attendances 


suit. 


following 


Treugutt: To sum up then, 
we can say that the future of the 
theatre means more than just an 
automatic perpetuation of an 
institution. As far as I can judge, 
it is your opinion that this age- 
old institution will be all the 
more needed in our new system 
and new civilization because it is 
only now, in the new system, 
that the selectness of the 
theatrical experience has a real 
chance of having a universal and 
collective effect. I represent the 
organizers of this discussion so 
I ought to agree with my guests. 
I can only hope that your fore- 
casts come true. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


No. 47 of Zycie Gospodarcze 
contains an article by Marian 
Ostrowski called “The Dilemma 
of Income Allocation’. In the 
introduction the author points 
out that one of the fundamental 
problems of long-term planning 
is the establishment not only of 
the optimum rate of growth of 
the National Income, but also 
the manner of allocating that 
part of the N.I. intended for con- 
sumption. Particularly §prob- 
lematic is the division of income 
between town and_ country, 
especially in Poland, where agri- 
culture still dominates the 
pattern of consumption. Thus, 
each rise in income is to a large 
extent spent on additional pur- 
chases of food products, rather 
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than on non-food consumption 
goods. In such a situation there 
exists an unsatisfied demand for 
agricultural produce which tends 
to force up the price of these 


articles. As a consequence, in- 
comes in the agricultural sector 
of the economy rise at a faster 
rate than agricultural produc- 
tivity. This unfounded growth in 
income distorts the correct 
allocation of income as between 
town and country. As Ostrowski 
points out, in the present stage 
of Polish economic development, 
this gives rise to the following 
dilemma: “On the one hand, 
the relatively disproportionate 
growth of income with respect 
to productivity attracts ad- 
ditional resources to just that 
sector of the economy where the 
effectiveness of accumulation is 
relatively low. Moreover, an im- 
portant amount of these ad- 
ditional resources tends to - be 
directed towards consumption 
expenditure, thus lowering the 
potential rate of growth of eco- 
nomy as a whole. 


“On the other hand, an un- 
cautious or excessively violent 
attempt to remedy this situation 
which, in the eyes of the agri- 
cultural population, is fair 
enough, might in turn lead to 
a fall in global agricultural pro- 
duction. At this stage any stagna- 
tion in the growth of agricultural 
production will cause market 
difficulties which will have 
a negative effect on the general 
rate of growth of the economy.” 


In his conclusions Ostrowski 
emphasizes above all the need to 
avoid extremism in the solution 


of this dilemma. In practice, the 
problem boils down to the prob- 
lem of finding the suitable de 
gree in which to damp down the 
growth of agricultural incomes. 
There are two equally immediate 
ways of achieving this effect, 


~- 


namely an increase in the in- | 


cidence of taxation or an increase 
in the price of articles bought 
in the countryside. By these 
means an overwhelming part of 
the additional agricultural in- 
comes can be directed towards 
productive ends. Ostrowski main- 
tains that in Polish conditions 
this is probably the only suitable 
way of solving the problem of 
agricultural domination in the 
structure of consumption. 


_- 


No. 11 of the monthly Nowe 


Drogi carries an article by Mic 
czyslaw Kabaj with the title 
“Elements of a Rational Employ- 


ment Policy”. The author divides | 


Polish employment policy after 
the war into three periods. The 
years 1945-49 were a period of 
reconstruction and _ the large 
number of enterprises not yet 
in production resulted in a cer- 
tain amount of unemployment. 


The ‘years 1949-1956 were char- | 


acterized by a policy of max- 
imalizing the growth of employ- 


ment while at the same time | 


conserving -manpower. Finally, 
in the years 1956-58, we had 
a period of rationalization of 
employment. Rationalization is 
here used by the author to it 
clude not only the achievement 
of equilibrium in the labour 


_ 


market, but above all the attempt | 


to fully utilise the existing mai- 
power resources and to direct 
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them to correct uses. This in- 
volves the rationalization of 
employment by enterprises and 
of employment according to a 
man’s qualifications and abilities 
in order to satisfy his aspirations. 
After pointing out that the 
concept of rational employment 
contains many different elements 
from the point of view of 
practical action, the author con- 
centrates his attention on the 
element he calls “the economics 
of work hours’. He writes: “The 
new employment policy can be 
divided into two periods dif- 
fering with respect to the means 
used. The first period, from 1957- 
59, is characterized by a fall in 
employment without any special 
correction in the organization or 
techniques of work. At _ the 
beginning of this period excess 
employment was estimated as 
between 5 and 30 per cent. An 
increase in old-age pensions 
enabled workers who were al- 
ready past the retirement age 
to be laid off. Then followed 
a reduction of employment in 
the administration and, at the 
same time, an increase in work 
discipline within the socialized 
sector. Beginning with the end 
of the 1959 the number of hours 
lost by absenteeism and _ illness, 
as well as the amount of over- 
time began to decrease. 

“The second great problem of 
Polish industry”, Kabaj con- 
tinues, “directly affecting disci- 
pline and work organization, has 
been an excessive fluctuation in 
employment. Thus, in the years 
1958 and 1959 there was a change 
in total employment of around 
37 per cent, that is, of more than 
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a third of all industrial workers. 
However, since 1960 there has 
been a certain improvement in 
the situation.” 


Pointing out that the stabil- 


ization of employment is a 
necessary condition for good 
work, Kabaj expresses’ the 


opinion that the programme of 
stabilization of staff should 
answer the question as to what 
economic, social and moral 
conditions are necessary to make 
the worker feel a genuine 
interest in his place of work. To 
achieve this two important 
postulates must be realized. First, 
an economic one of making the 


level of wages partially de- 
pendent on the workers’ ex- 
perience, a practice not yet 
generally applied in Poland. 
Secondly, there must be better 
employment guidance. Satis- 


faction at work, of course, de- 
pends on many different factors 
amongst which the atmosphere 
at the place of work plays a big 
part. 


Kabaj considers further what 
other steps must be taken to 
simplify the enormous tasks in 
this field. Amongst three theo- 
retical possibilities for the reduc- 
tion of excessive employment, 
administrative measures can give 
results in the short run, but 
“these are very imprecise tools 
of affecting the level of employ- 
ment”. Such means were used 
in the years 1958-59, but from 
1960 this problem has reached 
the second stage. “This stage does 
not only involve a reduction of 
employment, but also’_—itthe 
creation of suitable conditions 
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for the conservation of other 
factors of production. The point 
of departure for action in many 
enterprises is the assumption that 
first of all one must improve 
the conditions of work, and then 
an increase in productivity will 
follow.” This process has started 
although it does not yet embrace 


the majority of enterprises. In 
conclusion Kabaj says: “This di- 
rection of work, above all within 
individual enterprises, should 
lead to a great saving of man- 
power. 
a lively interest in the comple- 
tion of tasks with a minimal 
outlay of work”. 


A. S. 
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CHANGES IN INVESTMENT 
PLANNING 


There existed in Poland in the years up to 1956 a system of 
planning, financing and carrying through investments’ which, 
although of course undergoing modification throughout the whole 
post-war period, increasingly developed in the direction of excessive 
centralization. This centralization of planning decisions and the 
rigidity of planning often existed only in theory and not in practice, 
where the established plan, albeit with difficulty, underwent many 
changes. 


In principle, this system assured the achievement of fundamental 
investment priorities in key sectors of the national economy, and the 
establishment of a determined economic pattern, but also led to many 
mistakes. 


Not being sufficiently elastic to meet specific and immediate in- 
vestment needs, the plan tended to cramp local initiative and activity 
in this field. As a result, the plan did not exactly create the best 
conditions in which to raise the effectiveness of investment. 


Starting from 1957, and in part even earlier, the economic system 
underwent a number of changes with the aim of making it more 
elastic. National Councils, enterprises and co-operatives all played 
a part in these changes. Outside the State budget and central amortisa- 
tion funds a whole series of new sources of investment finance were 
created. These included bank credits, enterprise development funds 
and urban housing funds. 


The changes in the system of planning and investment finance 
carried out between 1957-1959 had a number of good effects. Initiative 
and investment activity on the part of local People’s Councils and 
enterprises immediately increased. The changes allowed the establish- 
ment of minor investments bringing rapid returns, satisfied a number 
of local needs and created conditions in which enterprises could begin 
to think increasingly about the effectiveness of their investments. 


43 
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Nevertheless these changes had their negative aspects, which began 


to become all too apparent in the second half of 1959. Too great 
a quantity of factors of production were drawn into the process of 
investment. This situation led to an excessive overfulfilment of the 
investment plan and the breakdown of the investment equilibrium. 


This situation necessitated a number of limiting moves at the end | 
of 1959 and in 1960. Borrowing from the plan for 1961, and in | 


principle for the whole period 1961-1965, entirely new planning aims 
were adopted. 

The principle idea of this system is to avoid dropping the healthy 
reforms in the direction of decentralization etc. established in 1957- 
1959, but at the same time to avoid the mistakes which these brought 
in their wake. 


The first aim of the new system is to stabilize and define invest- 


ment tasks more closely. The following means are being used to this 


end: firstly, the stabilization of the general investment tasks for the | 


whole Five-Year Plan, especially with respect to the structure of this 
investment. Secondly, central investment of key importance to the 
national economy is to be accurately defined according to a list of 
investment headings, and data about their size, time for completion 
and year by year development will be given. Finally, overall in- 
vestment possibilities open to certain associations and Voivodship 
People’s Councils will be indicated as a framework for investment 
activity, and it will be in reference to this framework that small 
investments of a decentralized type will be made. 


Besides the stabilization of investment in the Five-Year Plan the 


~ 


second purpose of the new system is radically to reduce the scope | 
of investment work. This is one of the most important factors in the | 


correction of our situation. The increase in decentralized investment | 


projects caused an excessive widening of the scope of newly started 


cree: 


investments because their direction was not sufficiently controlled. 
To counter this tendency the new system allows for a rigorous priority | 


to be given to the completion of already started projects. Only after 
the available investment funds have been alloted to this purpose can 
the remaining resources be allocated to entirely new projects. 


The third purpose of the new system is the more precise definition 


of real investment tasks on the basis of new cost estimates for 
projects. Greater rigorousness in this sphere will be pursued in three 


— 


directions, viz.: only documentation may be the basis of concluding | 


an agreement between the investor and the contractors carrying out 
the project: only a ratified documentation can give the right to be 
supplied with finance: ratified documentation now becomes the start- 
ing point for the determination of the wholesale estimated price which 
binds both investor and contractor. 

It is worth mentioning a few other ways in which enterprises, 


People’s Councils and associations are helping to make the economic 
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system more flexible when it comes to decisions about their invest- 
ments. Thus in the present five-year period changes are taking place 
in the regulation of investments which from many different points 
of view, should not be too inflexibly defined, namely, in the field of 
outlays of a social nature such as school building, roads and other 
collective enterprises. 


Special types of quick yielding investment connected with the 
improvement of foreign trade and technical development are to be 
treated in a similar way. 

After the new system has been in action for some time there will 
no doubt be further changes leading to even greater elasticity in the 
coordination of finance possibilities and the right to act independently 
in making additiona] investment decisions. 


Szymon Jakubowicz 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


In the last Five-Year Plan period (1956-1960) 2,427 new in- 
dustrial projects have gone up, 418 of which were finished last year. 
Each day, somewhere in Poland, a new plant goes into operation. 

Amongst these were 10 electric power stations, having a joint 
capacity of 2,824 megawatts. Large combines have also been built in 
this period, e.g. the chemical plant at Oswiecim, the first unit of 
a sulphur works at Machowa, new divisions added to the chemical 
plants at “Rokita”, Janikowo and Kedzierzyn. At the Lenin metal 
works four new “Marten” furnaces were put into operation, the basic 
sections of the “Warsaw” foundry were opened, new plant brought 
into operation at the Boleslaw Bierut Foundry at Czestochowa, and 
finally new slipways added to the shipyards in Gdansk and Szczecin. 

To illustrate this high rate of industrial construction there follows 
a chronicle of building for only one month in 1960 (mid-November 
to mid-December) in which some of the most important events in 
the sphere of industrialization took place. 


Sulphur 


In 1953 Professor Pawlowski discovered one of the richest sulphur 
deposits in the world. It is now known that these deposits hold over 
10 million tons of sulphur, certainly the largest such deposit in Europe. 
Two and a half years after the start of operations — on Decem- 
ber 4, last year — mining began, and the first stage of the plant went 
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into operation. In 1961 Tarnobrzeg will produce 130,000 tons of | 


sulphur, in 1966 — 400,000 tons and eventually in 1975 a million tons, 
The basic output of the plant will include sulphuric acid and 
phosphorous fertilizers. This combine was built with the help of the 
U.S.S.R. and a long term credit from Czechoslovakia. This credit 
included a considerable amount of machinery not produced in Poland, 
Poland will repay this debt at two per cent interest partly in the 
form of extracted sulphur. The exploitation of this new resource has 
enormous importance not only for the Polish raw material base, but 
also for the economic and cultural transformation of Tarnobrzeg. 


Cement 


—— 


At the beginning of December last year a new cement works - 


the “Chelm” works in Lublin Voivodship — went into production. 
Its productive capacity by 1963 will be in the region of a million tons 


~ 


annually. Starting in 1965, it will deliver an additional 350 thousand { 


tons of clinker, thus becoming one of the biggest cement works in 
the world. 

It is most interesting to note the general development of the 
cement industry in Poland. Since 1945 ten major works have been 
enlarged and six built from scratch. The new plants are “Przyjazi” 
near Radom, “Warszawa”, “Pokéj 2” at Rejowiec, “Wiek” at Ogro- 
dzieniec, “Nowa Huta” and “Chelm”. This year the production of 
cement will be three and a half times as great as it was before 
the war. 

In the next Five-Year Plan three even larger plants are projected: 
“Dzialoszyn” in Lédz Voivodship, “Rudnicki” near Czestochowa and 


“Nowiny” in Kielce Voivodship. Besides these a number of cement 


works will be enlarged and modernized. The increase in investment 


involved in this development is considerable. 5,900 million lotys | 


intended for the period 1961-1965, compared with 2,900 million zlotys 
in the last Five-Year Plan. The result of this expansion will be 
a cement production of 11.1 million tons in 1965. Poland occupies 
sixth place in Europe, after the Soviet Union, West Germany, France, 


England and Italy, with respect to the production of this important | 
building material. In 1960 production per head of population was | 


about 215 kg (before the war it was more like 48 kg), and in 196 


aa 


it will reach 350 kg per head. At present, in countries of intensive | 


industrialization this index reaches about 300-400 kg. 


Cellulose and Paper 


1957 saw the first excavations for the cellulose and paper plant 
at Ostroleka in Warsaw Voivodship. Within a year the first paper 
machines were in action, and in last November the first stage of this 
development was completed. 


- 
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550 million zlotys have been invested in this factory, which in 
1961 will produce 58 thousand tons of paper, 20 thousand tons of 
corrugated cardboard and 83 million paper sacks for artificial fertilizer 
and sugar. The factory employs over 1,200 persons from the sur- 
rounding countryside. Ostroleka — almost completely destroyed during 
the war — has become the centre of a new lively society. The new, 
electrically heated housing estates, the hundreds of engineers and 
technicians who comprise the core of the town’s technical intelligentsia, 
all give a new character to this centre of industry. The completion 
of the first stage of development involves the introduction of a second 
and third large paper mills. Full exploitation after the second stage 
of development has been completed will result in an output of over 
106 thousand tons of paper in 1965, some 20 per cent of global pro- 
duction in Poland in 1959. 30 thousand tons of corrugated cardboard 
will be produced, and around 75 thousand of cellulose (on whose pro- 
duction the main part of investments will be concentrated in the 
years 1961-65). The Ostroleka concern will make Poland independent 
of imports of this semi-product. 


Electric energy 


- In November six turbo-generators went into operation in the 
Skawina station at Cracow. This marked the end of the first stages 
of development of this station, which will eventually have a capacity 
of 500 megawatts. 


Antibiotics 


A new antibiotic division has been opened at the Tarchominski 
Pharmaceutical Works in Warsaw. Production for this plant will be 
increased nearly fourfold as a result of this investment. 

Thanks to the development of this enterprise, Poland at the end 
of 1965 will become independent of the import of many new anti- 
biotics and other drugs. The Tarchominski Works are at present the 
biggest of their kind, producing some 32 per cent of Polish drugs. 
The production of antibiotics at the Tarchominski Works forms 
78 per cent of Polish antibiotic production. 


Petroleum chemicals 


The Economic Committee of the Council] of Ministers has approved 
the initiate design for the Mazowiecki Refining and Chemical Plant 
at Plock, and the building of a new aluminium works at Konin. 

The project has undergone a number of important changes since 
it was first outlined last May. It was originally intended that the 
refinery would produce 6 million tons of petroleum yearly; now, 
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as a result of further expansion it is intended to produce an ad- 
ditional 4-6 million tons. In the new plan more use will be made 
of the by-products of the refinery for the further production of 
a variety of chemical goods. These will include polyethylene, synthetic 
rubber, urea for the production of fertilizers, and many other semi- 
and finished products. In the middle of 1964 new machinery wil] 
be got ready in the refinery to produce 2 million tons of oil. 


Aluminium 


The decision to build the great aluminium combine in Konin 
was determined by the availability of generating stations in the 
locality (aluminium production is one of the most energy intensive 
processes in industry), and by the local supply of labour. This big 
project will be built between 1961 and 1968, and will differ from 
the existing works at Skawina, which produced only the metal 
product. The new plant will in addition produce finished shaped 
units for building etc., all of which are most important to the various 
constructional trades. 


Today Poland has a deficit of aluminium, and, what is more, her 
need for it grows from year to year. Eventually production from 
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this plant, reaching 94 thousand tons p.a. in 1968 will enable import | 


substitution. The plant will go into production in 1965. 


BY AIR TO POLAND 


In 1960 civil aviation lines throughout the world were used by | 


over 100 million passengers and the Polish airlines Lot have had their 


share in transporting them from one part of the world to another. © 
Last year marked the thirtieth anniversary of Lot while this country’s | 
internal and foreign air routes were opened back in 1921. This is | 
perhaps not long in the life of an institution, but, considering that | 


civil aviation has existed for only 40 years, Lot, although young, is 
older than many of its colleagues. 


In the years between the wars Lot was active in opening and 
expanding its lines of communication both at home and abroad. These 
included routes to Athens, Copenhagen, Rome, Beirut, Budapest, 
Bucharest and Vienna. The Second World War interrupted the 


—_ 


activities of the company which was evacuated abroad and civil | 


aviation was reorganized anew only after Poland’s liberation. The 
enormous devastation of the war years created tremendous obstacles, 
but even so regular home and foreign services were in operation by 
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the beginning of 1946. The first foreign line of this period was that 
between Warsaw-Berlin-Warsaw. This was followed two months later 
by the opening of the Warsaw-Paris-Warsaw line, while in August 
of the same year the Prague service was opened. In 1947 new lines 
were opened to Budapest and Belgrade; in 1948 to Bucharest and 
Copenhagen; in 1949 to Brussels and between 1953-55 to Sofia, Vienna 
and Wilno-Moscow. In 1957 Lot’s Belgrade route was extended to 
Tirana and Athens. 


Recent years have brought further expansion with new routes 
between Warsaw-Berlin-London and Warsaw-Zurich-Warsaw, set up 
in 1958, and that to Warsaw-Amsterdam-Warsaw in 1959. The line 
to Vienna was extended last year to Rome. 


During this time other airlines have also expanded their regular 
air communication with Warsaw. In the immediate post-war years 
planes of the Soviet Airlines Aeroflot linked Moscow with Warsaw 
and those of the Czech airline CSA flew between Warsaw and Prague. 
Later services were opened by the Hungarian airline Malev, the 
Bulgarian line Tabso, the East German company Lufthansa, the Dutch 
airline KLM, the Belgian Airlines Sabena, the Scandinavian Airline 
SAS, the British BEA line, the Austrian Air Company AUA, and 
Swissair. Only Athens, Bucharest and Rome are now served solely by 
Lot. Agreements on general representation between Lot and foreign 
airlines and interline agreements over the transport of passengers now 
ensure a comfortable air journey to Warsaw from all parts of the 
globe included within the civil aviation network. 


But the development of air services between Poland and abroad 
has not been limited only to connections. As the international network 
has developed, so has the volume of air transport. In 1946 Lot planes 
carried 1,794 passengers on international routes. This figure increased 
in 1953 to 7,937; in 1958 to 41,000 and in 1960 to over 70,000 passengers. 
In 1961 the number of passengers carried on Lot’s foreign routes will 
be double that of 1958. The company’s partners operating lines to 
Warsaw on a basis of mutual service also note a steady rise in 
passenger and freight transport. 


The modernization of equipment which is now being introduced 
in air travel throughout the world is also affecting the routes leading 
to Warsaw. In the spring of 1961 Lot is to introduce the Il 18, 
a four-engined turbo-prop which is already popular among its 
Passengers and widely appreciated by air crews. Other companies 
operating routes to Warsaw also employ modern jet and turbo-prop 
planes, Poland’s growing international cooperation with abroad, her 
increasing trade, cultural, tourist and sporting contacts all contribute 
to a growing demand for passenger and freight services. 


Zygmunt Berman 
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MOSKVA 


PARIS 


Warsaw), MALEV (Budapest—Warsaw); 
saw); SAS (Copenhagen—Warsaw); 


TABSO (Sofia—Warsaw). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


POLAND JOINS GATT 


Poland became a member of 
GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) in November 
of last year, at the Geneva 
session of that organization. 

GATT has existed since 1948 
with the general purpose of 
aiding the growth of internafion- 
al trade, by agreed reductions 
of all restrictive practices. GATT 
agreements are based on the 
principle of non-discrimination 
between members and most- 
favoured nation clauses. Thus if 
two member states agree upon 
an easing of tariff restrictions 
between them, or upon other 
privileges of trade, the new 






BUCURESTI 


Air connexions with Poland 


Lot planes link Warsaw 
with 17 European capitals: | 
Amsterdam, Athens, Bel- 
grade, Berlin, Bucharest, 
Budapest, Brussels, Copen- | 
hagen, London, Moscow, | 
Paris, Prague, Rome, Sofia, 
Vilna, Vienna, Zurich. 
The following companies 
service Warsaw: AERO- | 
FLOT (Moscow—Warsaw), | 
AIR FRANCE (Paris War- | 


saw); AUA (Vienna—War- 
saw); BEA (London—War- | 
saw), CSA (Prague—War- 
saw), DLH (Berlin—War- 
saw); KLM (Amsterdam— 


SABENA (Brussels—War- 
SWISSAIR (Zurich—Warsaw); 


conditions are automatically ex- 
tended to other member states. 

At the 14th session of GATT 
in Geneva in 1959, Poland 
applied for membership, and at | 
the next session in Tokyo, was 
admitted as an “associate mem- 
ber”. Although the Polish re- 
presentative could now right- 
fully take part,in the work in 
hand, it was necessary that at 
least two thirds of the full | 
membership of GATT should 
ratify the entry. This was done 
at the Geneva session last year. 


MOST FAVOURED NATION 
CLAUSE ' 


, 
Last November the President 
of the U.S. signed the agreement } 
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which admitted Poland to the 
most favoured nation clause with 
respect to Polish imports into the 
US.A. At the time the Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Polish 
Embassy in Washington gave the 
press the following interview: 
What does this 
mean for Poland? 


agreement 


According to the agreement , 


all Polish goods coming onto 
the American market will be 
treated on a par with the least 
taxed goods of the same kind, 
from the point of view of tariffs, 
coming from other countries. 


What has _ Polish-American 
trade been like up to now? 


It is necessary to differentiate 
between the period up to 1957 
and the last three years. In the 
first period, and especially when 
the “cold war” was at its height, 
trade between the two countries 
was small. In 1951 the U.S.A. 
withdrew the most favoured 
nation clause from Polish goods, 
which from then on met with 
great difficulties on the Ameri- 
can market. As a result of this 
the Polish dollar income was not 
sufficiently large to allow us to 
increase our trade with the 
US.A. 

After 1957 as a result of long 
term credits and the sale of agri- 
cultural surpluses for zlotys, we 
were able to increase our imports 
from the U.S.A. Consequently 
American exports to Poland 
reached 100 million dollars in 
1958 and 75 million in 1959. At 
the same time our. exports to 
the U.S.A. grew considerably and 
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reached 35 
1959. 


What effect will the latest 
decision of the American Govern- 
ment have on trade between the 
two countries? 


million dollars in 


We will, of course, take full 
advantage of the new agreement 
to increase our exports to the 
U.S.A. Up till now the majority 
of our exports to the U.S.A. have 
been meat products, especially 
tinned ham, which in some years 
have comprised some 70 per 
cent of the total value of these 
exports. 

Now, however, we shall be 
able to introduce over a hundred 
different items, which thanks to 
the tariff agreement have become 
competitive goods on the market 
here. These will include food- 
stuffs other than meat, chemical 
goods, wood products, certain 
textiles, some consumer goods 
(e.g., radios, bicycles and motor- 
cycles) and even certain machin- 
ery. In these favourable con- 
ditions our exports here should 
reach a value of 50 million dol- 
lars in 1961, and in future years 
should considerably exceed this 
figure. Where these articles are 
concerned, it will of course be 
necessary to discover just what 
sort of a success. particular 
articles will have on the Ameri- 
can market, and to determine in 
what proportions we shall in 
future supply them. This will 
not be an easy task for our 


export industries, since the 
market is highly specialized and 
the consumer demands. very 


precise qualities from the goods 
he buys. 
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Trade agreements 


U.S.S.R. 

Last December an _  agree- 
ment was signed in Moscow 
concerning the exchange of 


goods between Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. in 1961. 

According to this agreement, 
it is foreseen that the value of 
trade between the two coun- 
tries will reach 3,700 million 
roubles. This will comprise some 
30 per cent of all Polish foreign 
trade, and represents a growth 
of around 12 per cent over 1960. 

The main goods to be import- 
ed from the U.S.S.R. are machin- 
ery and tools, iron, manganese 
and chrome ores, non-ferrous 


goods, oil and oil products, 
natural gas, coking coal, asbestos, 
various’ refractory materials, 


planked wood and apatite. 

Compared with the year be- 
fore the supply of these goods 
is to increase considerably. For 
example, the supply of iron 
ore — 6.2 million tons compared 
with 5.7 million tons, oil — 
740,000 tons compared with 
690,000 tons, oil products — 
1,6 million tons compared with 
1.3. million tons, asbestos — 
7,000 tons compared with 
6,000 tons etc. 

The supply of machines and 
tools from the U.S.S.R. together 
with certain industrial raw 


materials, will almost cover the 
necessary import of these goods 
into Poland. Polish exports, on 
the other hand, have grown by 
20 per cent and at the same time 
have become more widely dif- 


ferentiated, especially in the | 
field of consumer goods. Indeed, | 
in this category the supply has 
more than doubled over the 
previous year. The share of these | 
goods, together with machinery, 
in Polish exports to the U.S.S.R. 
has grown from 55.7 per cent to | 
nearly 62 per cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An agreement about trade 
and payments between Poland ! 
and Czechoslovakia, based on a 
long-term agreement ffor the 
years 1961-1965, has been con- | 
cluded in Warsaw for 1961. This | 
agreement exceeds the expecta- 
tions of the long-term plan by | 
about 17 per cent, and_ the 
growth in trade over the previous | 
year will be about 24 per cent. | 
For the first time the value of 
this trade will exceed the quota 
of 1,000 million exchange zlotys. | 

A characteristic feature of 
this trade is the continually 
growing export of machines and | 
tools from Poland to Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1961 the share of 
these items in Polish trade with 
Czechoslovakia will reach 35 per | 
cent, largely as a result of rapid 
industrialization. 


~~ 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


The 1961 agreement with the 
G.D.R. signed in Warsaw last 
November is the first to be based \ 
on the long-term agreement for 
the years 1961-1965 concluded | 
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not Jong ago. This year’s agree- 
ment considerably (in fact by 
about 11 per cent) exceeds the 
expectations of that agreement 
with respect to 1961. In practice 
this development will probably 
be even more marked, mainly 
thanks to the work of the 
recently established Committee 
for Economic and Technical Co- 
operation between the two 
countries. 

The G.D.R. has for some years 
played an important part in the 
Polish economy, from the point 
of view of international trade, 
taking second place only to the 
US.S.R., with a 12 per cent share 
of all Polish foreign trade. 


ITALY 


Three documents concerning 
economic and trade cooperation 
between Italy and Poland were 
signed in Warsaw last November: 
a four-year trade agreement, 
a credit agreement regarding 


| Italian investment goods and an 


| cooperation between 





| 


agreement on _ scientific and 


technical cooperation. 

The growth and extension of 
the two 
countries has been accompanied 
by a number of personal meetings 
between ministers in Poland and 
in Italy, and a visit by a delega- 
tion of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic and Technical Cooperation 
with Foreign Countries. 

The growth of Polish-Italian 
trade is an indication of the 
structural needs of the two eco- 
homies; Polish agricultural com- 
modities and even machinery 
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and Italian factory installations 


fill an indispensable place in 
Polish industry. In 1956 the 
value of this trade was 15 million 
dollars and in 1960 it had grown 
to 50 millions. In 1961 the value 
of trade exchanged will be 
80 millions. This trade is expected 
to grow by some 10 per cent in 
later years. An excess of some 
10 million dollars of exports 
over imports will go to meet 
outstanding obligations to Italy 
and then will be met by Italian 
credits. The supply of invest- 
ment goods to Poland under this 
credit agreement will flow into 
industry in the form of marine, 
chemical and textile plant, to the 
extent of 30 million dollars over 
a five- to six-year period. 
Outside the credit agreement 
for investment goods Poland 
will import synthetic fibres, 
chemical products, metal shapes 
and citrus fruits. Exports will 
include coal and a wide assort- 
ment of agricultural goods, 
especially animal products, chem- 
ical goods, timber and timber 
products and consumer durables. 
The scientific and technical 
agreement will be the first of 
its kind concluded between Po- 


land and a West European 
country. 
JUGOSLAVIA 


An agreement covering the 
years 1961-65 and allowing for 
an exchange of goods worth 


320 million dollars in that period, 
was concluded with Jugoslavia 
last December. This is the first 
five-year agreement .between the 
two countries. 
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There had been a _ previous 
two-year agreement covering 
the years 1958-60, in which trade 
reached a value of 160 million 
dollars compared with only 
60 million dollars in the years 
1955-57. In the last three years 
the most rapid sphere of growth 
has been in the trade in machin- 
ery and tools which has ex- 
panded fivefold. At present this 
trade has included only abso- 
lutely fundamental goods for 
both economies, but the range of 
trade is likely to grow and Po- 
land will probably receive more 
investment goods from Jugo- 
slavia, while at the same time 
also exporting more of these 
goods. 


MONGOLIA 


An agreement between the 
Polish and Mongolian Govern- 
ments concerning mutual trade 
and payments for the years 
1961-65 has been signed in Ulan 
Bator. Polish exports to Mongolia 


STATISTICAL DATA 





will mainly comprise manv- | 
factured consumer goods (84 per 
cent of the total) including | 
finished clothes, textiles, canvas, 
radios, tape recorders, record- | 
players, washing machines, pol- | 
ishers, vacuum _ cleaners ete. | 
58 per cent of Polish imports | 
from the Mongolian People’s 
Republic will comprise raw } 
materials and intermediate prod- 
ucts. Among these should be 
mentioned sheep’s wool, came 
bristle, horse hair, various skins 
and furs, ox-gut etc. 


TUNISIA 


A long-term trade agreement 
was signed between Poland and | 
Tunisia last November. This 
agreement includes, among other 
things, the supply of complete 
industrial plants by Poland to} 
Tunisia on credit terms. Poland | 
will buy phosphates, iron ore 
and other raw materials from 
Tunisia. 


TABLE 1 


Overall Industrial Production of Industry 








Fulfilment of 
1955 | 1960 Five-Year Plan 
in percentages 
Overall industrial production 100 | 158 106 
Production of means of production 100 | 160 105 } 
Production of consumer goods 100 | 156 106,5 
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TABLE 2 


Production of Electric Energy and Fuels 














1960 
Units of measure- 
ment Amount ( OP scuy 00) 
Electric power mld. kWh. 29.0 163 
Hard coal mln. tons. 100.4 111 
Brown coal Ra E* 9.2 153 
Coke re ‘ 11.9 119 
Crude oil thous. tons 191.0 106 
Natural gas min. cu. m. 537.7 136 





Installed power rose from 4,200 MW in 1955 to 6,500 MW in 1960, 
ie, by approximately 55 per cent. Between 1955-60 many new 
power stations were set in operation. The plan had provided for 
2,600 MW to be produced from the new stations and this was met 
in 100 per cent. 


The failure to carry out in full the plan for mining of hard coal 
(it was fulfilled in 99 per cent) was due to a decrease in volunteer 
working on public holidays. The annual plans were, however, con- 
siderably exceeded. The numbers of Sundays on which miners worked 
fell from 25 in 1955 to 6 in 1960. 

3 new mines started production between 1956—58 and many new 
galleries were opened in existing coalmines. The construction of 
a further 4 mines was started. 


TABLE 3 


Foundry Production 




















1960 
Units of 
measurement Quantity (198 5700) 
Iron ore min tons 2.2 132 
Pig iron (calculated as martensite) Se ie 4.3 137 
Raw steel es ms 6.7 151 
Rolled goods - ne 4.4 151 
Zinc-lead ore = % 2.4 400 
Copper ore i et a 171 
Zinc thous. tons 175.0 112 
Galvanized copper os er 27.3 136 
Aluminium es 5 24.6 124 
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The Five-Year Plan for the mining of crude oil (106 per cent of the 
plan) and the production of natural gas (136 per cent of the plan) 
was exceeded, thanks to the discovery of new oil deposits in the 
Carpathian foothills and to the exploitation of new reserves of natu- 
ral gas discovered in the Lubaczéw region in the years 1957—58. 

The production of steel per head of population rose during the 
period 1955—60 from 162 kg to 226 kg, i.e., by 40 per cent. It should 
be noted that before the war, in 1937, the production of steel per 
head was 42.7 kg. 

Investments in building have resulted in a modernization in the 
range of production of rolled goods. The share of metal sheet in the 
overall production of rolled goods rose from 21 per cent in 1950 to 35 
per cent in 1960. 

The further expansion of the Lenin Iron and Steel Works at Nowa 
Huta, near Cracow, has resulted in a five-fold increase of its produc- 
tion, i.e., from 320,000 tons of steel in 1955 to 1,610,000 tons in 1960. 
This greatly exceeds the total pre-war production (1,468,,000 in 1937). 


TABLE 4 
Some Indices of the Power, Mining and Metal Industries 








Units of 1955 1960 Index 
measurement “ 1955= 100 

Electric power produc- 
ed from brown coal in 
the overall production 
of power % 0.7 4.8 x 
Average consumption 
of agreed fuel for 1 kWh 
of electric power in 
industrial power sta- 
tions g/kWh 578 485 119 
Productivity in coal 1 work day 
mining per worker 1147 1280 112 
Coal loaded mechani- 
cally as share of total 
extraction % 14.2 26 x 
Consumption of coke 
per ton of pig iron kg/t 1182 963 119 
Productivity per wor- 
ker: 
in large furnaces t/year 680 1260 185 
in steel foundries e 419 680 163 
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TABLE 5 


Production of the Machine Industry 























1960 
Units of 
measurement Index 
Quantity | (1955=100) 
Metal-turning machines thous. 21.7 174 
Boilers tons of steam 837 193 
(th/h) 

Turning machines thous. 1.062 528 
Oil transformers mld. zl.* 3.033 136 
Mining machines and instal- 
lations mld. zl.* £7 130 
Agricultural machines and 
implements mld. zl.* 2.4 
Textile machinery mld. zl.* 438 
Cars thous. 12.5 307 
Lorries thous. 10.3 185 
Buses = 2.0 542 
Steam locomotives units 142 55 
Electric locomotives a 40 71 
Diesel locomotives Be 169 186 
Goods wagons thous. 13.5 113 
Passenger coaches units 70 19 
Sea-going ships of over 100 
DWT thous. DWT 257.0 248 
Tractors (excluding one-axle 
tractors) units 8.060 100 
Motor-cycles, scooters, mopeds thous. 147 488 
Bicycles a 500 300 
Television sets - 481 — 
Wireless sets a 650 141 


| * At comparative prices. 


Between 1955—60 the following installations for iron foundries have 


been put into operation: 


1 furnace with a cubage of 1,386 m$ 


8 marten furnaces 


(including 3 with a capacity of 370 tons) 


3 electric furnaces 


5 coking batteries in the foundry at Zabrze 


1 hot rolling mill 
1 large cold rolling mill 
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1 interlocking rolling mill 
the main departments for a high-quality steel foundry in Warsaw. 
In the non-ferrous section 1 modern copper foundry at Legnica and 


an aluminium rolling mill at Kety have been completed. The alumi- . 


nium foundry at Skawina has been expanded. 

The part played by the production of the engineering and metal | 
industries in the whole of industrial production increased from 17 | 
per cent in 1955 to 22 per cent in 1960. 

Machine production earmarked for export rose considerably. Ex- 
ports included whole industrial establishments, sugar refineries, re- | 
frigerating plants, concrete plants and rolling stock and mining- 
machine factories. 

There was also a simultaneous step-up in the industry’s production 
for the home market, e.g., the production of washing-machines rose 
from 28,000 in 1955 to 515,000 in 1960, an 18-fold increase. The output 
of refrigerators rose 11-fold, from 3,500 to 38,800; the number of | 




















sewing machines rose almost 4-fold, from 57,000 to 216,000. ( 
TABLE‘6 
The Chemical Industry 
1960 
Units of Ind 
measurement Quantity (1955 = 100) | 
t 
Sulphur thous. tons 27 205 
Sulphuric acid ee ve 699 155 
Calcinated soda es ” 523 239 
Caustic soda 5 a 171 168 
Phosphorous fertilizers il * 269 475 
Insecticides mln zI.* 316 274 
Dyestuffs (for export) i ee 490 219 
Tanning agents thous. tons 5.8 171 f 
Synthetic rubber ae ” 20.0 — 
Polyester s a 3.3 _ 
Staple fibres » »» 47.9 137 
Pharmaceutical products mld zi.* 3.0 286 
* In comparative prices. 
| 
} 
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THREE CENTURIES 
OF THE POLISH PRESS 


The earliest publication which can be 
described as a newspaper appeared in 
Antwerp in 1605 and was called Nieuwe 
Tidjinghe. In France the appearance of the 
weekly La Gazette marks the birth of the 
classical press. Thirty years later, in January 
1661, the first Polish newspaper appeared 
in Cracow, a weekly containing both 
national and foreign news. Distinguished for 
its pleasing format, the Merkuriusz Polski 
Ordynaryjny (Regular Polish Mercury) was 
one of the best news publications in con- 
temporary Europe. 

January 1661 thus marks the starting- 
point for the development of the Polish press 
which, by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, numbered some dozen or more 
different periodicals. In 1729 Kurier Polski 
(The Polish Courier), the first regular daily 
newspaper, appeared in Warsaw. 

The Polish press began to develop most 
vigorously, however, during the “Four-Year 
Sejm” (1788-1792). These were the years of 
a general ferment of political life in Po- 
land, a time of polemic and earnest dis- 
cussion stimulated by the struggle of the 
patriotic progressive party for constitutional 
and social reform. A great political battle 
was fought in the columns of the press. 

The great achievement at that time was 
the press’s success in establishing contact 
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TERCENTENARY 
STAMPS 


The stamp reproduced 
above is part of a series 
to mark the 300th anniver- 
sary of the Polish press. 
The set is made up of 
three stamps printed 
in multi-colour offset and 
with the figure 300 in re- 
lief, Format: 31.50<39.50 mm. 
The design is the work of 
the painter, Czestaw Kacz- 
marczyk. One million of 
the two lower values have 
been printed and 3 mil- 
lion of the other. 

The stamps show the 
title-pages of Merkuriusz 
Polski, the first journal 
printed in Poland; Prole- 
taryat, the first socialist 
paper and organ of the 
first Polish workers’ party 
(Wielki Proletariat) which 
was founded in 1883; and 
the first daily to appear 
after liberation in 1945. 
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Hieronim first 


Pinocci, the 
editor of Merkuriusz Polski — 
17th century etching 


photo: CAF 


UNIVERSAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The first stage of work 
on the Great Universal 
Encyclopaedia has now 
been completed. It will 
consist of 10 volumes with 
a total of 80,000 entries. 
It is expected that the 
first volume will be ready 
for the printers by No- 
vember 1961, with sub- 
sequent volumes appear- 
ing every six months. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS 


The Pomeranian Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has 
formed an orchestra of 
18 players using such 18th 
and 19th century instru- 


ments as the viola de 
gamba and the viole 
d’amore. The _ orchestra, 


has already given its first 
concert of 17th and 18th- 
century music under 
its conductor, Zbigniew 
Chwodczuk, 


A fine Baroque organ 
has also been installed 
in the Philharmonic’s 


Chamber-Music Hall. 





with its readers and_ influencing 
remarkably topical and that undoubtedly 
was the main factor in this success — but 
undoubtedly a new approach to newspaper 
writing was also responsible. Newspapers 
were no longer mere chronicles of events 
compiled in a fairly haphazard fashion - 
they were now given definite individual 
character shaped by an overall editorial 
conception. 

The development of the Polish press in 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
was brought to an end by the partitions 
which erased Poland from the map of 
Europe as an independent state, until the 
end of the first world war. Political life, 
pursuing a different course in each of the 
three occupied areas — Russian, Prussian 
and Austrian — was stifled, and this in turn 
was reflected in the press. Because it was 
impossible to carry on openly a discussion 
on current themes of vital interest, and 
because the press was restricted to matters 
of secondary importance, attempts were 
made to smuggle into the printed word 
references to politics and the struggle for 
independence under double-edged titles or 
“between the lines”. Only at the time of the 
national uprisings in 1831 and 1863-64 as 
well as in the “Springtime of Nations” 
(1848-49), did the Polish press, briefly, 
recover its old glory. 

After the failure of the first uprising 
in 1831 an emigré press began to flourish 
abroad, free from the hampering restrictions 
imposed in Poland itself. This was smuggled 
into all three partition zones and eagerly 
read. Many countries have had _ their 
emigré press but it would be difficult to 
point to one which carried so much material 
of absorbing political interest, or one which 
played such an important part as did the 
Polish emigré press in the Poland of the 
nineteenth century. 

The last ten years of the nineteenth 
century are marked by a steady growth in 


their 
opinions. The problems dealt with were | 
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the size and influence of the daily press, 
and by the rapid adoption of modern 
journalistic techniques, particularly, in the 
supply of news. At first mews had been 
reprinted from the western European 
press, but shortly newspapers began to 
publish news from their special corres- 
pondents and from the newly started press 
agencies. 

In the second half of the nineteenth 
century we also see the development of the 
revolutionary press. In 1879 appeared the 
first issue of Rdwnosé (Equality), which 
might be called the beginnings of socialist 
journalism. 

The founding of the Proletariat, the first 
Marxist labour party in Poland, stimulated 
the development of the labour press. The 
party began to issue its own newspaper, 
The Proletariat, which first appeared on 
September 15, 1883. 


Growth of the press at the beginning of 
the twentieth century is illustrated by the 
following figures: in 1894 there were 
266 magazines and journals, in 1905 — 523, 
and in 1914 — 1,053. The first world war 
reduced this number to 282, but inde- 
pendence in 1918 again brought about 
a rapid increase. In 1928 there were 
2,353 magazines and journals and in 1935 — 
2,854 (about 18 per cent of these were in the 
languages of the national minorities). 


The economic ‘crisis of 1929-1931 was 
a major set-back for journalism. A large 
number of titles disappeared and circulation 
dropped sharply. 

The inter-war Polish press may be 
divided into three main groups. First — 
there were a number of more or less 
Sensational newspapers with a very large 
circulation, designed for the lower regi®ns 
of the reading public. These newspapers 
purported to be apolitical but in fact re- 
presented government policies, nationalistic 
or downright Fascist tendencies. Secondly, 
a few intellectual periodicals were set up 
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JAPANESE HISTORIAN 
IN POLAND 


The distinguished Japa- 
nese historian, Professor 
Hani Goro, has been 
visiting Poland at the in- 
vitation of the Polish 
Institute of International 
Affairs. 


WELL DONE, “JOURNAL 
DE GENEVE"! 


An excellent initiative 
was the recent exchange 
that took place between 
two dailies, the Polish 
Zycie Warszawy and the 
Swiss Journal de Genéve. 
Zycte Warszawy appeared 
in French in Geneva, and 
Journal de Genéve was 
printed in Polish in War- 
saw, in 400,000 copies, 
featuring excerpts from 
Max Frisch’s writings, a 
poem by Dirrenmatt, and 
several stories and articles 
on various cultural topics. 


We liked the Warsaw 
issue of the Journal de 
Genéve very much in- 
deed; partly because it 
dispelled the traditional 
image of Switzerland as 
a land of plenty, a nation 
devoid of problems, a 
country of jolly little 
mountain villages. There 
was nothing of the tourist 
brochure about the paper. 
It contained a wealth of 
information on the com- 
plex aspects of Switzer- 
land’s four-language cul- 
ture. 

This was quite a treat, 
and we should like to see 
more of this kind of 
thing. At the same time 
we wonder how § they 


liked our Zycie Warszawy 
on Lake Leman? 
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FRENCH AND POLISH 
BUILDING COOPERATION 


Two blocks of flats and 
a school designed by French 
architects are to be built 
in Warsaw this year. 
They are the result of a 
protocol to an agreement, 
recently signed in War- 
saw, on Polish and 
French’ collaboration in 
building. The agreement 
provides for an exchange 
of experts, publications, 
technical information and 
designs. In addition, each 
country will put up some 
buildings designed by 
architects from the other 
country. 


MICKIEWICZ DICTIONARY 


Under Professors Kon- 
rad Gé6rski and Stefan 
Hrabiec the Universities 
of Torun and Eédz are 
preparing A Dictionary of 
Adam Mickiewicz on 
the lines of the similar 
glossaries devoted to such 
writers as Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Moliére and 
Pushkin. The _ dictionary 
will consist of ten  vol- 
umes, each containing 
800-1000 pages. At present 
three of the volumes are 
ready and the index to 
Vol. IV is being prepared. 


RETURN OF POLISH 


REGALIA 

Last November — the 
royal insignia of King 
Augustus III of Poland 


were handed over by the 
Soviet Ambassador in 


Warsaw to the National 
Museum here. A fascinat- 
ing story is attached to 
these regalia. 





parties. Thirdly, there was the left-wing 
socialist, united front, and Communist 
papers. Against the last mentioned group 
the government used repressive measures, 
and they were often forced to change their 
titles and sometimes oblidged to work in 
illegal or semi-legal conditions. In spite of 
this, the left-wing press attracted to itself, 
especially after 1935, leading intellectuals, 
writers and artists. 

German invasion and occupation of Po- 
land in 1939 put an end to the legal ap- 
pearance of Polish newspapers — but in- 
mediately an underground press sprang up. 

The story of these illegal publications is 
so fantastic that it cannot be compared with 
the underground press of any other country. 


: 


by the governing group and the bourgeois 


-— 


Periodicals and newspapers were printed | 
in conditions demanding extreme selfless 


ness, dedication and great personal cour- 


a 


age — death was the penalty for a false | 


step. And yet more than a thousand of them 
appeared between 1939 and 1945. 

1944 marked the beginning of a new 
period. Some newspapers and weeklies now 
have exceptionally large circulations. Przy- 
jaciédtka (Your Friend), a -periodical for 


” 


women, has a circulation of nearly 2,000,000. | 


This increase in demand, mainly connect- 
ed with social changes, also shows that the 
contemporary Polish press is a lively one 
and knows how’ to attract its readers. Its 
range is very wide, and the discussions 


ow 


carried in its columns interest large sections | 


of the public. 

A significant place in contemporary Po 
land is held by the weekly cultural and 
literary press, which can show a large 
range of titles and higher circulation figures 
than in most other countries. 

One important new function of the press 


has arisen out of Poland’s socialist system. | 


Every newspaper receives thousands of 
letters from its readers containing com- 
plaints or suggestions relating to personal 
difficulties or to the organization and 
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functioning of public services. Newspapers 
are thus in a position to bring their in- 
fluence to bear in resolving individual 
problems and improving the efficiency of 
public enterprises. 

Tadeusz Rojek 


CLASSICAL — AND NOT 
§O0 CLASSICAL 


The announcement of the new season’s 
theatrical repertoire is always a good 
opportunity for critical evaluations and 
generalizations. With the play list in hand 
it seems easy to outline the main features 
of the coming season. But I should advocate 
caution. Only someone with no sense of 
humour, or a naive optimist, talks of strict 
planning of production in the theatre. 

All the same, a repertoire forecast does 
provide evidence of something, of manage- 
ment intentions, for instance, or of general 
trends in the theatre perhaps. It seems that 
in this coming season Polish theatres intend 
to stage 27 plays by Shakespeare. Whether 
there will be 25 or 30 is of no particular 
importance; what is remarkable is that every 
nineteenth play to be put on is to be by 
Shakespeare. And not just a few of the most 
popular plays either, but nineteen different 
premiéres. It really does look as if Polish 
theatres are in search of a new, original 
approach of their own. Instead of keeping 
to the few titles sanctioned by tradition, 
they are trying their hand at plays rarely 
Staged in Poland. Since this applies to 
provincial as well as metropolitan theatres, 
one can hardly regard this phenomenon as 
a coincidence or mere escapism into the 
classical repertoire. What we shall have, in 
fact, is a uniquely spontaneous Shakespeare 
festival. It will be interesting to appraise 
it at the end of the season. 

I have looked through the repertoire 
plans of fifty-seven important professional 
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Ill 
was about to be crowned 


When Augustus 


in 1733, he did not have 
access to the ancient 
“true” Polish regalia. 


This was a time of bitter 
struggle between Augustus 
and another pretender to 
the Polish throne, Stani- 
staw Leszczynski, father- 
in-law of France’s Louis 
XV and the future Duke 
of Lorraine. The crown 
was finally won by Au- 
gustus, owing to the sup- 
port of Russian and Sax- 
onian troops, but Lesz- 
ezyhski’s followers  con- 
cealed the regalia and 
kept them in hiding. The 
new king had some new 
insignia made. Used only 
once, they remained in 
the Dresden treasury until 
1925 when they were 
bought by the Polish 
government and taken 
back to Warsaw, only to 
be stolen by the Gestapo 
during the last war. To- 
gether with other Nazi 
loot, the regalia were 
confiscated by the Soviet 
Army. 


But it was not such 
a simple task to have 
them identified. Being 
without great artistic 
value, they were not 
widely known, even 
among museologists. It 


may have been the Dres- 
den Museum labels which 
offered a first clue to the 
Soviet experts. Step by 
step they proceeded to 
track down the origins 
of the regalia, which were 
thereupon restored to 
Poland. 


PEN CLUB AWARD 


The 1960 award of the 
Polish Pen Club went to 
Bronisitaw Zielinski for 
his translations of Heming- 
Way. 
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GOLDEN AWARDS 


At the annual Salon of 
the Association of Friends 
of the Fine Arts held in 
Cracow gold medals were 
awarded to the Danish 
artist Marcel Rasmussen 
and to the Poles, Adam 
Marczynhski, and Czestaw 
Rzepinski. 


HITCH-HIKING 1960 


Hitch-hiking has now 
become a permanent part 
of the holiday season. The 
Polish Tourists’ Associa- 
tion working in collabora- 
tion with some youth 
periodicals issue special 
booklets and coupons for 
young hikers. Valuable 
prizes are offered to driv- 
ers who offer lifts to the 
highest number of card- 
holders. This has greatly 
helped to popularize the 
custom. 


The first statistics pub- 
lished by the ‘“Autostop” 
Committee show that 
among 80,000 card-holders 
there were 26,108 students, 
21,816 grammar-school pu- 
Pils, 20,301 pupils from 
vocational and_ technical 
schools, 12,524 manual 
workers, 2,222 white-collar 
workers, 1,435 teachers 
and 1,580 others. Division 
according to age shows 
that there were 27,411 
hitch-hikers between the 
ages of 16 and 18; 31,973 
between 18 and 21; 19,756 
between 21 and 25, and 
4,602 over 25. 2,668 cards 
holders did not state their 
age. 


5,300 drivers of private 
car, and lorries carried 


hikers a total of 24,747,250 
kilometres, 





comprising some | 


companies for 1960-61, 


520 new productions. First place up. 


doubtedly belongs to Shakespeare. Next | 


comes the early 19th century Polish | 
dramatist, Aleksander Fredro (17 per- 
formances), whose comedies have remained 


popular to this day. He is followed by | 


Bertolt Brecht and the Polish Romantic | 
poet Juliusz Slowacki (15 performances | 


each). The fifth and sixth, with plays to be | 


staged at 11 theatres, are the contemporary | 
Polish playwright Leon Kruczkowski and 
Eugene O’Neill. Moliére (9 plays) is seventh, 
Shaw eighth (8 performances), and ninth 
and tenth are Stanislaw Wyspiariski, an 


and Jerzy Broszkiewicz, another contem- 


important early 20th century Polish dramatist, 


porary playwright. 

I think this list calls for some comment. 
Take Brecht, for instance; again, the 
tendency appears to be to stage his lesser- 
known plays. Thus, four theatres are putting 
on Mann ist Mann, one of Brecht’s early 
plays; two companies are staging dramatic 
scenes from Furcht und Elend des Dritten 
Reiches and we are also going to see The 
Trial of Lucullus and The Career of Arthur 
Ui, published posthumously. It is also 
striking that Wyspiafski, whose 
verse would seem to be so difficult to under- 
stand, figures in the repertoire as frequently 


ee Re 


mystic | 


as the straightforward, contemporary Brosz- } 
kiewicz. For seven productions of plays by — 


Wyspianski there will be only three of 
Gabriela Zapolska, whose naturalist dramas 
had such an invariable success at all Polish 
theatres until recently. One may detect 
a common trend towards early and late 
classics, with a marked preference for poetic 
plays. And this is where it is interesting to 
ask why so much of O’Neill? 

The reason is really the obvious one that 


up till now O’Neill has been very little per- 
formed here and is still a novelty to our | 


theatre public. The fact that an understand- 


ing has now been reached with O’Neill’s | 


heirs as to the amount of royalties and the 
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question of translation rights, etc. is also 
of importance, of course. But in any case 
Polish theatres are only too glad of the 
chance to introduce O’Neill into their 
repertoire. Six companies are giving A Moon 
for the Misbegotten, three Desire Under the 
Elms, and two Long Day’s Journey into 
Night. There is considerable interest in 
modern American drama here and one 
might say that it is now O’Neill’s turn, just 
as a few years ago, we saw an outburst of 
interest in Arthur Miller, Thornton Wilder 
‘and Tennessee Williams. But these latter 
have been played here for several years by 
scores of companies, while O’Neill is only 
now making his entrance onto the Polish 
scene. The smaller number of productions 
of Sartre (2), Anouilh (3), Giraudoux (2), 
Diirrenmatt (1) or Ionesco (2) can also be 
explained by the fact that these authors 
have been frequently performed in recent 
years. However, it is of more than usual 
interest that it is O’Neill — who, although 
a contemporary writer, is no longer alive 
and has somehow been accepted as 
“classic? — who has replaced his younger 
American colleagues in the Polish theatre. 
It seems that our theatres have decided to 
play safe and avoid plays that might be 
called risks. 

Perhaps that is why plays from the clas- 
sical repertoire, ranging from Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Plautus, to 
Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Calderon, 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Schiller, Goldoni 
and even Ben Jonson, Lessing, and Thomas 
Otway (whose Venice Preserved is practic- 
ally unknown in this country) hold such 
a prominent place in the repertoire lists. 

Except for Shakespeare and Moliére, 
however, the classics, though well re- 
presented, will not make up the bulk of 
the plays to be staged this season. The main 
basis of the repertoire will be 19th and 20th 
century, drama, Polish as well as Russian, 
French, Italian, German, English, American 
and Scandinavian. Gogol, Musset, Alexander 
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“TYGODNIK 
MEETING 


POWSZECHNY” 


A convention of con- 
tributors and friends of 
the Catholic weekly Ty- 
godnik Powszechny was 
held in Cracow last No- 
vember. The Catholic 
writer and Sejm member 
Jerzy Zawieyski delivered 
the opening speech, fol- 
lowing which Stefan Wil- 
kanowicz made a_ report 
on the work of Tygodnik 
Powszechny and Znak (a 


monthly) and of the 
Znak Publishing House. 
Stanislaw Stomma, also 


a member of the Sejm 
made a statement on the 
situation of Catholics in 
Poland today and gave an 
account of the activities 
of the Znak parliamentary 
group. Jerzy Turowicz 
and Tadeusz Zychiewicz, 
editors of Tygodnik Po- 
wszechny, spoke on the 
subject of “The Church 
and Catholicism in Po- 
land and abroad” and 
“Modern man’s faith and 
lack of faith”. The latter 
was a report on _ readers’ 
replies to a questionnaire 
on “Why I believe — 
doubt — am losing my 
faith”. 


70 NEW PROFESSORS 


In December, 27 pro- 
fessors-in-ordinary, and 
43 professors-extraordinary, 
recently appointed in 
institutions of higher 
education, received their 
nominations from Mr 
Aleksander Zawadzki, 
Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, at a celebra- 
tion held in Warsaw. 
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THEATRE IN THE ROUND 


The Ateneum Theatre 
in Warsaw has opened a 
small theatre for the 
presentation of experi- 
mental plays. This is the 
first theatre in the round 
in Warsaw. The first play 


presented is William 
Gibson’s Two for the 
Seesaw. 

DOCTOR COPERNICUS 


It is perhaps not widely 
known that apart from 
being an astronomer Co- 
pernicus practised medi- 
cine and was also a 
financial expert. 

We know quite a few 
details about his medical 
work in the last years of 
his life, which he spent 
in Frombork as a cathe- 
dral canon until he died 
in 1543 at the age of 
seventy. 

While discharging his 
administrative function, 
Copernicus found time to 
save gluttons and drunk- 
ards from apoplexy, pre- 
scribed emetics, prepared 
drops and herbs to cure 
eye and tooth-ache, and 
even tried to treat con- 
tagious diseases with the 
primitive drugs of those 
times. 

A visitor to the From- 
bork Museum can have 
a look at a photocopy of 
an ancient recipe, a cubit 
or so in length, signed 
by “Doctor Copernicus’. 
Written in a sure and 
fluent hand, the  pre- 
scription contains no less 
than thirty-three ingre- 
dients, including ivory 
scrapings, ashes, pearls, 
emeralds, sapphires, a 
mysterious “bone taken 
from a deer’s heart’’, sea 
locusts, a mythical rhino- 
ceros horn, red coral, and 
gold and silver leaf. 


Ostrovsky, Sukhovo-Kobylin, Ibsen, Rostand, 


Tolstoi, Hermann Bahr, Gorki, Chekhov, and | 


the more recent Pirandello, Claudel and 
O’Casey. It is not my intention to imply that 
the theatres are turning their back on the 
most recent drama; but there is no doubt 


that the three plays by O’Casey are more | 


characteristic of the present season than 
Max Frisch’s Don Juan oder die Liebe zur 
Geometrie. However, one can hardly 
complain of theatrical monotony — the range 
of names and types of play to be presented 
is really impressive. To quote a few more 
examples, we are going to see stage versions 
of Plato and Andersen, Mark Twain and 
Robert Sherwood, Victor Hugo and Labiche, 
Achard, Marcel Aymé and Robles (two 
theatres are putting on Monserrat). 


Viadimir Mayakovsky’s 
plays continue to enjoy a 
success on the Polish stage. A number of 
contemporary Soviet playwrights, including 
Zorin, Arbusov, Mikhalkov, Pogodin, 
Bulkhakov, Leonov, Vsevolod Vishnevsky, 
Alyoshin and Salynsky, are also represented 
in the current repertoire. The stage version 
of The Golden Calf, a satirical novel by Ilf 


revolutionary 


tremendous | 


and Petrov, has made a hit here and the | 


poetic visions of Eugene Schwartz 
gaining increasing popularity. 


There is also a broad range of titles, 
names and styles representing Polish drama; 
here, too, newcomers are outnumbered by 
classics and well-known writers. 


To sum up, what can one say of general 
trends in the current theatrical repertoire? 
An inclination towards the classics; an 
emphasis on 19th and 20th century plays; 
a variety of styles, with a stress on poetic 
drama, which gives great scope to the 
theatrical designer and producer. Without 
abandoning its artistic ambitions the Polish 
theatre seems to have decided to meet the 
audience’s expectations and not to put off 
theatre-goers with purely experimental 
plays. 
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With the exceptions of two theatres in 
Warsaw and one in Cracow which come 
directly under state management, all Polish 
theatres are under municipal and _ local 
administration. A variety of plays are 
selected, depending on the theatre’s special 
interests, which, in turn, depend on the type 
of locality in which they find themselves 
(a small town with one theatre only, or 
a larger one with several companies). 
Naturally, it is quite impossible to go into 
all these details in a brief survey of this 
kind. One can only note the existence of 
several factors of importance, such as the 
social value of the play, the company’s 
artistic ambitions and their budget limita- 
tions (since theatres have to keep more or 
less within their subsidies); and may 
I repeat here that strict planning is by no 
means easy in the theatre. It is perhaps in 
this meeting of various influences and 
limitations that one ought to seek the ex- 
planation why theatres have slowed down 
in their search for novelty and seem to pre- 
fer the traditional repertoire. Not that this 
can give us a complete explanation; the 
fact is that a similar situation exists in 
many countries where the majority of com- 
panies are financed privately. Who knows — 
perhaps what we are witnessing today, is 
a search for a beacon in the confusion of 
reigning styles — for a way out from what 
has prematurely been called the crisis of 
the contemporary theatre. 


Stefan Treugutt 


NO MORE HEROES 


1960 was not a good year for the Polish 
cinema; several films were decidedly bad, 
one or two aimed high but fell short in 
execution and the few that could be called 
good were hardly classifiable as outstanding. 
Nevertheless it was an interesting year. One 
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At 
Renaissance this 
concoction was quoted in 


the time of the 


unusual 


every pharmacopeia as 
an excellent remedy. 
Important data on Co- 
pernicus as a physician, 
collected early in the 
17th century by Jan Bro- 
zek, professor of mathe- 
matics at the Jagiellonian 
University, are quoted by 
Professor Ludwik Birken- 


majer in his book on 
Copernicus, published in 
1900. 


"Tt seems obvious”’, 
says Dr Stanistaw Flis, an 
Olsztyn scholar _ special- 
izing in the subject, “that 
although humanity will 
always remember him as 
the great astronomer, Co- 
pernicus was best known 
to his contemporaries as 
a physician.” 


POLISH OSCARS FOR ART 


Five annual Polish 
awards have been foun- 
ded to be called “Oscars 
for Art“. They are to be 
awarded for the _ best 
work in sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, exhibi- 
tion design and interior 
decoration. The sculptors 
Alina Szapocznikow and 
Stanistaw Sikora are now 
working on designs for 
the Oscars. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CORRESPONDENTS 


The Bibliographical Sec- 
tion of the Institute of 
Literary Research in Poz- 
nah, now in the eleventh 
year of its existence, re- 
cords everything printed 
in Poland as well as all 
available data relating to 
foreign publications on 
Polish literature. Since 
this is of particular in- 


terest to Polish scholars, 
they keep in_ constant 
touch with important 


libraries abroad and re- 
sort to various other 
ways of collecting biblio- 
graphical data. The Biblio- 
graphical Section has its 
own correspondents in 
many countries and has 
approached all possible 
institutions and individu- 
als who might help in 


registering publications 
on Poland. 

New volumes of the 
Bibliography of Modern 
Literature are appearing 


annually. Those covering 
the years 1945-49 have 
been published; the 1956 
volume will appear soon, 
and those for 1957 and 
1958 are in preparation. 
The gap between 1950 and 
1955, due to the necessity 
of keeping pace with 
recent publications, will 
gradually be filled in. 


“THE APPLE CART” 


Bernard 
Apple Cart, 
its world 


Shaw’s The 

which had 
premiére in 
Warsaw in 1929 several 
months before being 
shown in England, has 
now been revived at the 
Polski Theatre in War- 
saw, in a production by 
Andrzej Munk, the film 
director. 


of the main inspirations of the Polish film | 


finally burnt itself out and new approaches | 


began to take shape. It was symptomatic 
that 1960 opened with Andrzej Munk’s 
Bad Luck and closed with Wajda’s latest 
film, Niewinni czarodzieje (The Innocent 
Magicians). This, as we shall see, speaks 
for itself. 

Munk’s film can be more easily under- 
stood in the context of the main trend in 


has been struggle, heroism and a duel with 
history, but presented in a specific way. 
The heroism was wasted, the struggle 
usually lost, and the duel was shown as 
history’s personal act of vengeance on the 
Polish heroes embroiled in the tragedy of 
their country and unable to find their place 
within their own national community. This 
was the intellectual source on which the 
majority of recent Polish films drew: 
Wajda’s A Generation, Kanal, Ashes and 
Diamonds, Lotna, Munk’s Eroica, Wojciech 


Has’s Farewells, Stanistaw Rdzewicz’s The | 


Free City, Stanislaw Lenartowicz’s Pills for 
Aurelia, etc., in fact all those films which 
for all their stylistic differences were linked 
thematically and dominated the Polish 
cinema in the last few years. 

In Bad Luck, shown and almost totally 
ignored at Cannes in 1960, Munk, in his 
own original way, took this trend to its 
logical (for him) conclusion. Bad Luck is the 
story of Piszezyk, a little man who through- 
out his life has tried to conform to given 
the direction of universally accepted moral 
circumstances. His ambitions have lain in 
canons. But history is too quick for him; it 
turns on him and he invariably ends up by 
being the one out of step. At the outbreak 
of war in 1939 Piszczyk realizes that the 
time has come to play the hero; but he 





- 


reaches his regiment when the barracks | 


have already been abandoned and the only 


uniform he can find is one that has bee! | 


tossed into the back of some cupboard. He 
puts it on and a moment later is taken 
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prisoner. This episode epitomises Bad Luck 
fairly accurately. It is the drama of a man 
who desperately seeks to be integrated in 
the society around him but cannot find his 
place even though he has accepted the 
ideals, tastes and customs of each period. 
Piszezyk’s ludicrous misfortunes are the 
outcome of two forces: the mindless co- 
formism of the hero and, above all, that 
catastrophic momentum of history which 
always sweeps the heroes of Polish films to 
their destruction. Thus, this favourite theme 
of the whole movement has been given its 
ultimate and final expression, but from 
a completely different angle. The Greek 
gods, awesome figures in mythology, in- 
ducing fear and respect, in Offenbach finally 
became the heroes of farce. Munk has done 
something of the sort with those vengeful 
gods of history who have been saddled with 
the responsibility for the Polish tragedy. 


While Munk was adding his ironic post- 
script to the tragi-heroic tendency of the 
Polish film, Wajda, probably the outstand- 
ing exponent of this trend, was already at 
work in a completely new idiom. In Niewinni 
czarodzieje he has taken up the fashion- 


| able — but nonetheless interesting — subject 


of pretence. The film concentrates on 
a group of young people in Warsaw posing 
as bored, ‘blase’ and cynical, but in actual 
fact shown to be impressionable, shy and 
sensitive. Wajda’s point is the familiar 
discovery that people do not necessarily 
express what they really are and what they 
really seek in their outward behaviour; they 
put on a mask which conceals instead of 
exhibits the real meaning of their per- 
sonality, emotions and endeavours. There 
is even a collision between their true emo- 
tions and the reactions which camouflage 


| them, between what they are and what they 


would like to be taken for. In my opinion, 
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VITH INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK FAIR 


The VIth International 
Book Fair is to be held 
in the Warsaw Palace of 
Science and Culture from 
31 May to 7 June. 

The first fair, held in 
1956, covered an area of 
650 square metres and 
had 21 participants; last 
year the stands of i161 
participants from 27 coun- 
tries covered 7 thousand 
square metres. 


PADEREWSKI COMPETITION 


Preparations are under 
way for the Ignacy Pade- 
rewski Piano Competition, 
to be organized in the 
town of Bydgoszcz by the 
Ministry of Culture and 
Art together with the Na- 
tional Paderewski Cente- 
nary Committee and the 
Pomorze “Paderewski” 
Philharmonic Society. 

The competition, open 
to students at music con- 
servatoires, will be held 
in three stages and the 
initial eliminations will 
take place at the can- 
didates’ respective schools. 
The set programme in- 
cludes works by Bach, 
Chopin, Melcer, Stokow- 
ski, Zarzycki, Szymanow- 
ski, and Paderewski him- 
self. 


. 





On 26 November last a 
2.50 zl. stamp was issued 
with a portrait of Pade- 
rewski, designed by J. Des- 
selberger. 
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ANNIVERSARY 
OF “PROBLEMY” 


Problemy, Poland’s most 
popular scientific monthly, 
recently celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary. The 
reason why Problemy is 
so popular among all sorts 
of readers has been aptly 
explained by the novelist 
Igor Newerly; the point 
is, he said, that the edi- 
torial board sticks to the 
following iron rules: 
speak simply and clearly 
about the most difficult 
things; treat the readers 
seriously and never feed 
them generalizations; don’t 
be frightened of real 
sensation; don’t be ash- 
amed of humour, which 
supplies vigour and col- 
our; and avoid amateur 
“popularizers”, like the 
plague. 

By strictly adhering to 
these rules, Problemy has 
gained a vast body of 
faithful subscribers, and 
a great many eminent 
contributors. 

Recently it founded an 
annual award for the best 
work of popular science. 
The 1960 awards have 
been granted to three 
distinguished scientists: 
Leopold Infeld, Hugo 
Steinhaus and Wladyslaw 
Szafer, brilliant popular- 
izers of their respective 
subjects — physics, mathe- 
matics, and botany. 

But there is also a 
dark side to this work of 
popularization. 

Professor Jézef Hurwic, 
the editor of Problemy, 
mentioned this in a recent 
interview given to the 
weekly Stolica. 

“The number of pop- 
ular science books is it- 
self quite large, but the 
standard leaves a lot to 
be desired. True, very 
few publications are 


this is not, as some would claim, a wispy 
subject blown up by the fashions of ap 
intellectual phase. If a man’s pose begins 
to influence the reality of his emotions, to 
change from a mask into a muzzle that dis. 
figures his personality and eventually to 
affect his happiness and future. I feel that 
this makes it a serious and not only a modish 
subject. 





However, there is a trap _ threatening | 
anyone who takes up this subject, right | 
from the beginning. A recent example has | 
been Carné’s Les Tricheurs (a comparison | 
with Wajda’s film suggests itself automatic- 
ally but is not viable). The director, if he | 
is to make it clear that the pose is a pose | 
and not genuine behaviour, must clearly | 
indicate in inverted commas, so to speak, | 
what is merely play-acting; he must some | 
how confront the pose with the authentic. 
What happened in Les Tricheurs? We were | 
introduced to a group of young people, 
cynical, brash in their behaviour, nihilistic 
in their morals. However we begin to under- 
stand that this is all a pose. But we | 
eventually Carné sets about isolating this | 
pose and contrasting it with these people's | 
true values, we discover to our astonish- / 
ment that what he is depicting as the centre | 
of their emotions is trite and sugary melo- 
drama. The conclusion seems to be that 
the heroes of Les Tricheurs are not really 
cynical, demoralized and bored; they are, 
in fact, the sort of sentimentalized, | 
saccharine figures that populate magazines 
for adolescent girls. This is the weakness of 
Carné’s film. 


It is in this same direction that the dif- 
ficulty with Niewinni czarodzieje lies. The 
young people in it are, as in Carné, fairly 
worthless. They are self-centred, cold and/ 
callous, bored by everything round them 
and — what is interesting — intellectually 
a shade retarded. This negative character- 
ization, it seems, is deliberate on the part 
of the authors. But surely it has also to be 
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shown that this veneer hides a geniune 
warmth of feeling, sensitivity and at- 
tachment to life. Here, once again, we have 
the same problem. -: 

In Wajda’s film a boy and a girl who feel 
vaguely drawn to each other keep up their 
pose of coldness and cynicism throughout 
a night together in a deadplan display which 
never breaks down even during a bravura 
game of something like strip-poker; when 
they part we are still inside the autonomous 
world of pretence. It is only in the next 
scene — the best one in the film in fact — 
when the boy,  panic-stricken, begins 
a desperate search for the girl, a search that 
seems doomed to failure, that the film takes 
on some tinge of the genuine feeling that 
it so badly needs. But the ending, when the 
girl of her own accord returns to the hero, 
instead of adding that essential breath of 
truth is merely a return to the old play- 
acting. 

In actual fact, Wajda never gets round 
to stripping his young characters of their 
pose and showing their real nature. The 
outlines of their personalities, attitudes and 
emotions dissolve and all that we are left 
with is an elusive blur of assumed gestures, 
artificial smiles and tears — some kind of 
anarchic psychological and moral growth 
suspended in the air and without any 
coherent reference to reality. 


It would be too much to say that the 
road followed by the Polish film in 1960 
led from the national tragedy to examina- 
tion of subtle shades of falsity in human 
behaviour. All it means is that with the 
eclipse of solemn and patriotic subjects the 
film is breaking new ground. By its very 


: nature this is going to be a period of un- 
' certainty, hesitation and disappointment. 


Bronistaw Michatek 
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really bad, but neither 
are there enough really 
good ones.”’ 


When asked the reason 
for this, he replied: 

“Those who have 
best qualifications 
writing such works 
obviously too busy. An- 
other thing is that the 
fees paid for this type of 
writing are too low, and 
there are no other mate- 
rial incentives. But per- 
haps the most important 
reason is that the climate 
in intellectual circles is 
not conducive to scientific 
popularization. And _ the 
result is that, instead of 
popularization, we often 
encounter vulgarization. 

“It is true that our 
greatest scientists, espe- 
cially those of the older 
generation, willingly help 
to popularize their own 
subjects. But the bulk of 
the younger scientific 
personnel seem to shun 
this type of work, and 
others coming after them 
follow their example. 
Popularization of science 
brings them no material 
gains and doesn’t help 
them in their careers; 
quite the contrary, it 
might even prove an 
obstacle.” 


the 
for 
are 


TEN YEARS TOURING 


The Polish Tourists’ As- 
sociation (P.T.T.K.), found- 
ed in December 1960, is 
now a nation-wide organ- 
ization of over 3 thousand 
circles and clubs, with 
a total membership ex- 
ceeding 180 thousand. 
During its ten years of 
existence the association 
has increased fourfold 
and built new hostels, 
hotels, camping sites and 
holiday centres. It now 
directs 349 hostels with 
sleeping accommodation 
for 14,900 persons. 
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YOUNG SCHOLARS IN AN 
OLD TOWN 





Though its university 
has only reached the 
adolescent age of fifteen, 
Torun has every chance 
of becoming a leading 
centre of scholarship in 
Poland. 

The city, the birthplace 
of Copernicus, is one of 
the most beautiful towns 
in Poland,. with some 
striking Gothic architec- 
ture and a pleasant air 
of calm. 

During the last fifteen 
years some five thousand 
young men and women 
have received their de- 
grees and doctorates here 
and over two thousand 
works have been publish- 
ed by members of the 
university. 


BOOKS - 
VITAMINS FOR THE NATION 


“Reviewing one of my 
books recently in a Vienn2 
newspaper, the critic called 
Poland a fascinating coun- 
try. Without doubt one of 
the fascinations of this 
country is the attitude of 
its people to books, which 
are sold from barrows on 
the streets like red apples 
or lettuces. For Poles books 
are like vitamins.” 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz 
Zycie Warszawy 


POLISH ART IN TOKIO 


At the International 
Biennale in Tokio one 
of the eight ex aequo 
prizes was awarded to the 
Polish artist, Halina 
Chrostowska. 













SCHOOL OF VISION 





This year has seen a large number of 
photographic exhibitions in Warsaw which, 
from the point of view of attendance, have 
competed successfully with the other arts [ 
The Warsaw public already has the habit Py 
of going to photographic exhibitions where ) 
it expects to see a reflection of its every- 
day life and at the same time to enjoy 
a kind of heightened reality. I have the 
impression that two of the exhibitions which 
opened in December fulfilled these expecta- 
tions. These were the Tenth All-Poland Ex- 
hibition of Art Photography (put on by 
the Association of Polish Photographers) f 
and the Second All-Poland Exhibition of 
Press Photography, organized by the Central 
Photographic Agency and the Central Board 
of the “Prasa” Workers’ Publishing Co 
operative. 

The first of these on the whole showed 
photographs in which the beauty of the 
object photographed was more important 
than the power of expression, and ingenuity 
of execution more important than the 
presentation of facts. Of course these are 
not incompatible ideas; a factual photograph 
must often show a good deal of ingenuity 
in order to provide a true impression 
Nevertheless, in certain of the pictures it 
this exhibition there was rather more regard 
for formal qualities than simplicity i 
looking at man and his_ surroundings 
Simplicity and human regard for the modé 
was, however, to be found in the studid) 
portraits of Benedykt Jerzy Dorys, and ® 
the realistic scenes of Zygmunt Szarek and 
Andrzej Zborski. It is not the division 0© 
tween studio and outside work whith 
divides the true and living photograp 
from the superficial and unoriginal one, 08 
rather the distinction between sensitivi 
and mere external effect. 
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photo: Lucjan Swigcki 











Man and Instrument 
photo: Andrzej Zborski 
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'_ Human content is not only found in 
those pictures whose direct subject is man, 
but sometimes in photographs of inanimate 
@bjects which provide a legible and moving 
metaphor. Lagocki’s whole cycle, Reflections 
on War shows how the photograph can be 


metaphorical, and how a documentary 
e can present more than a literal re- 
presentation of life. 

In a good press photograph, on the other 
hand, the principal criterion of value is 
literalness and honesty towards reality, 
although even here the ability to synthesise 
a picture of reality out of all its different 
elements is very important. Press photo- 
graphy is full of passion and dynamism and 
reacts in a lively way to the facts, although 
these facts often partly provide it with 
material for broader sociological observation 
rather than for pure reportage. The All- 
Poland Exhibition of Press Photography in- 
cluded material from the sphere of politics, 
cultural gatherings, important sensation, 
as well as everyday happenings in different 
surroundings. The competition preceding 
this exhibition evoked an unexpectedly rich 
response from photographers, which seems 
to show a growing desire on their part for 
contacts with their audience, and not only 
on the pages of newspapers and other 
journals. At the same time there is also 
competition between the press photograph 
and the artistic photograph: indeed a few 
press photographs won the highest prizes in 
All-Poland Exhibition of Art Photographs. 


Urszula Czartoryska 


photo: Kazimierz Jankiewicz 
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FROM 45 COUNTRIES 





850 of them came to- 
gether from +5 countries 
of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. 850 scholar- 
ship-holders from abroad 
enrolled at institutions of 
higher education in every 

















university town in Po- 
land. 
Last November, these 


foreign students in Poland 
held their Third National 
Conference in Warsaw. 
They deliberated on prob- 
lems common to all of 
them — learning the lan- 
guage, getting adjusted 
to new conditions. Their 
Polish fellow-students and 
representatives from the 
Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation were on hand to 
help their guests solve 
these problems. 


THE MATERIAL OF CULTURE 






“In the popularization of 
culture everything must be 
taken into account: regio- 
nalism, personal idiosyn- 
crasy, the ‘picturesque’, 
tradition and new creative 
ideas. The only individu- 
ality which counts is that 
of separate standards. 
There is only one principle 
which regulates the per- 
manence and the mutability 
of culture — that is the 
principle of fashion’’. 


Marcin Czerwifski 
Przegiqd Kulturalny 
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A HISTORY 
OF AESTHETICS 


Historia estetyki (I. Estetyka staro- 
zytna. II. Estetyka Sredniowiecz- 
na [History of Aesthetics (I. The 
Aesthetics of Antiquity. II. The 
Aesthetics of the Middle Ages)], 
By Wladyslaw  Tatarkiewicz. 
Ossolineum. Wroclaw-Cracow, 
1960. 410 pp. 19 ill., and 347 pp. 
17 ill. 


The study of the history of 
aesthetics is rapidly developing 
into a branch of _§ scholarship, 
mainly as a result of its continu- 
ously widening range. This applies 
especially to the aesthetics of the 
Middle Ages. Not long ago this was 
considered as hardly existing, yet 
today more and more studies are 
appearing in this field. Until now, 
however, no attempt has_ been 
made at a general synthesis. 

In the introduction to his newly 
published, monumental History of 
Aesthetics Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz 
writes: “The present work strives 
to achieve something avoided by 
previous writers, namely an all 
embracing history of European 
aesthetics. I have tried to give 
a systematic exposition of the ideas 
existing at different times, and of 


their development and inter- 
relationships. 
These two volumes, dealing 


with Antiquity and the Middle 


Ages, are finely produced, with 
interesting illustrations and a 
splendid index. Tatarkiewicz’s 


work is distinguished by its in- 
tellectual range, 


absolutely clear 


revwprewes 





exposition and unique collection of 
relevant sources. The work is not 
confined to the history of aesthetics 
in its strict philosophical sense, 
i.e. with concepts of beauty in art, 
but also treats exhaustively the 
development of theories of partic- 
ular arts, the changing social status 
of the artist, and the reflection, in 
individual works of art and in 
public taste, of unwritten aesthetic 
principles. It is at the same time 
a history of ideas and of cate- 
gories, of theoretical explanations 


and artistic rules. Changes in the | 


concept and use of the term “art” 
receive particular attention on the 
basis of the author’s earlier work. 
Tatarkiewicz’s History is the most 
complete to date not only because 
it is the latest and hence able to 
draw on more_ material, but 
because of the author’s enormous 


erudition. The evolution of aesthet- | 


ic views is thus seen against 
a background, albeit sketched in 
outline only, of historical, social 
and general cultural factors. 

The author divides his historical 
exposition into chapters embracing 
a given limited theme, with a gen- 
eral review at the end of each 
period of development. This ex- 
ceptionally clear scheme _ enables 
the reader to find the information 
he needs very easily, without 
resulting in a merely mechanical 
pigeon-holing of material — since 
each item is dynamically related 
to all the others. When, for 
example, Tatarkiewicz writes about 
the aesthetics of Cicero, he continu- 
ously draws attention to what was 
new and what second-hand in his 
views. In evaluating the aesthetics 
of the Middle Ages, he not only 
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draws on contemporary sources but 
also considers whether more recent 
aesthetic thought does not reflect 
the problems of that period rather 
better. 

Tatarkiewicz’s work is intended 
for study; he writes: “the author 
was less concerned with supplying 
pleasant reading to those interested 
in aesthetics, than with giving them 
as much information as _ possible 
amongst which they would be able 
to select certain problems and 
solutions relevant to their needs.” 
One of the means he employed to 
achieve his end is to illustrate 
this theme with a selection of fun- 
damental texts of past thinkers in 
the original language and in Pol- 
ish. This is not a merely mechan- 
ical selection, since it was neces- 
sary to choose the earliest and 
most pertinent formulations from 
a mass of similar, repetitive 
material and aphorisms. These 
extracts are closely linked with 
the text, so that at any moment 
one can immediately test the 
author’s interpretations and arrive 
at one’s own solutions and hypo- 
theses. 

_ Tatarkiewicz does not commit 
himself to any precisely defined 
theory of aesthetic phenomena. 
Such objectivity has, of course, its 
good and bad sides. Bad, because 
without creating any clear point of 
teference, any distinct ideological 
or terminological base, it often 
condemns the historian to eclec- 
ticism. Positively, it allows the 
presentation of other views, with- 
out interposing the historian as 
a filter between the reader and the 
given idea. This leaves the reader 
a greater scope of personal selection 
and evaluation. 

Between the first and second 
volume of this work one can see 
a certain difference in presentation. 
The second contains relatively 
more texts and is less the result of 
the author’s own research. (Tatar- 
kiewicz has drawn above all on 
the fundamental works of De 


Bruyne, but even here he has con- 
siderably more original perceptions 
and generalization.) 

These differences do not alter 
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the fact that this is a compact and 
intellectually independent work. 
It is superbly executed and should 
answer a great need. The next 
volume, dealing with Renaissance 
aesthetics, is now in preparation. 


Zdzistaw Najder 


GERMAN REVISIONISM 
ON THE MOVE 


Ofenzywa rewizjonizmu niemiec- 
kiego [German Revisionism on 
the Move]. A _ collective work. 
Western Publishing House. 
Warsaw-Poznan, 1960. 102 pp. 


Revisionist activity in Western 
Germany was stepped up consider- 
ably in 1960 and at the same time 
there was a marked change in the 
manner in which German. ter- 
ritorial demands were put forward. 
In past years the noisiest “revanch- 
ist’ voices had been those of a 
small number of known extremists, 
who, it was said, by no means re- 
presented the views of the govern- 
ment. In general, government re- 
presentatives in Bonn were content 
to emphasize that they did not 
recognize the status quo. In the 
past year these tactics have 
changed, especially since the break- 
down of the Paris summit confer- 
ence. Now official government 
personalities are voicing demands 
rather than reservations and it 
appears that there is no real dif- 
ference between members of the 
government and the so-called “pro- 
fessional refugees”. There is now 
a sort of public competition be- 
tween West German politicians to 
see who can coin the most extrem- 
ist slogans. This atmosphere is 
most clearly typified by the dis- 
appearance of common sense in 
relation to German borders, a com- 
mon sense now criticized as “na- 
tional capitulation”. The connexion 
between growing West German 
military strength and the increase 
in revisionist demands has become 
so obvious that it could be demon- 
strated effectively in a graph. Po- 
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land — in common with other so- 
cialist countries — has often warn- 
ed the West of the danger to 
peace represented by this develop- 
ment in Western Germany. To 
these warnings the western powers 
have remained deaf — for obvious 
reasons. But the propagandists of 
the West German government took 
a note of them. Tales of sham 
Polish “nationalism” have become 
the propaganda fashion in West 
Germany. One might easily be led 
to think that the massive meetings, 
at which members of the govern- 
ment presage the seizure of one 


third of a foreign country “in a 
peaceful manner”, were organized 
not in Germany but in Poland. 


One might even be led to imagine 
that Hitler’s criminal forays were 


conceived in chauvinist Poland 
rather than in Germany. 

German Revisionism on _ the 
Move is presented in a_ factual 


manner, with a minimum of politi- 
cal generalization and a maximum 
of hard facts. Thus, on pages 65-69, 
under the title “A chronicle of 
certain revisionist meetings and 
demonstrations in 1960”, we find 
a list of around 130 revisionist 
gatherings that took place between 
April and October. This list simply 
gives the date, the place, the 
number of participants and the 
names of the principal speakers. 
Some of these gatherings must 
have required enormous. organ- 
izational effort. For example, in 
Munich between June 4-6, 360,000 
people took part in a “Sudeten 
Germans’ Day” celebration and in 
the same period 80,000 people took 
part in “Pomerania Germans’ Day”. 
These meetings were addressed, 
among others, by the federal min- 
isters Strauss, Seebohm, von 
Merkatz and many other officials. 
At a gathering of “Compatriots’ 
Associations of East Prussia” (9- 
10 July), Chancellor Adenauer 
addressed a crowd of about 200,000. 

There is no need here to expand 
further on these enormous and 
costly gatherings; their purpose is 
clear. In the same way money has 
ben spent on placing boards along 
Lower Saxony main roads showing 


“divided Germany within its 
1937 frontiers”. 


the 


German Revisionism on _ the 
Move is the work of several 
authors and consists of a number 
of different sections. 
formation concerning meetings, 
speeches and _  revanchist  organ- 
izations is supplied with notes on 
the sources in German. A partic- 
ularly interesting chapter on the 
theme of Ostforschung is supplied 
by Jan Zaborowski. As a _ general 
term this includes all the research 
work carried on since the days of 


All the in- | 


De RI pee 


the Kaiserreich in many different | 
fields to buttress German political } 
activities in Eastern Europe. Ost- | 


forschung, so little known in the 
West, has a well defined impe 
rialistic meaning for Eastern 
Europe. Zaborowski, basing himself 
on documentary evidence, reveals 
the continuity of Ostforschung in 
character and methods, its enor- 
mous expansion 
and its decidedly anti-Polish en- 
phasis. 


The last section of the book, 
written by Andrzej Lesniewski, 
examines the reaction of the West 
European press to _ revisionist 
activity in 1960. We find here 
a wide range of comments, includ- 
ing some West German voices of 
common sense. 


The data collected in this book 
provides yet another serious warnt- 
ing. In concluding it is perhaps 
worth quoting the opinion of the 
French weekly L’Express printed 
on September 1, 1960: “In the last 
ten days Minister Seebohm has 
demanded the return to Germany 
of East Prussia and the Sudeten 
Land while Vice-Chancellor Erhard 
has demanded the return of Polish 
Silesia. The political ambitions of 
Germany are growing along with 
the progress of her rearmament. 
At first Germans wanted equality 
with Italy, later with France, to- 
day it is Great Britain, and to 
morrow...? We shall find out in 
five years’ time, if the East and 
West have not come to an agree 
ment on disarmament by then.” 

German Revisionism on _ the 
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Move has also been published in 
English and French. 


Dominik Horodynski 


PRODUCTS 
OF A NEW SOCIETY 


Tworzywo [People in the Making]. 
By Melchior Wankowicz. Pax. 
Warsaw, 1960. 


In the past Poles have emigrated 
for a whole complex of reasons 
which can only be understood by 
detailed reference to Polish history. 
In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries they left their country to 
escape political persecution, be- 
cause they suffered from national 
discrimination or because’ they 
wished to improve their economic 
position. Their attitude to their old 
country was determined by the 
position they had once held in 
it, while their futures were bound 
up in the destinies of the countries 
to which they emigrated. The total 
number of emigrés was very con- 
siderable — they were reckoned to 
be 8 million before the war — and 
they scattered themselves through- 
out Europe and America. 

This complexity should be borne 
in mind, for it shows how difficult 
it is to generalize about the Pol- 
ish emigration as a whole or even 
about the emigrés to a particular 
country. From this point of view 


Melchior Wankowicz’s book is of 
particular value. It is a_  well- 
written piece of reportage, illus- 


trated by accounts of the lives of 
actual people, in which, while 
avoiding generalizations, the author 
nonetheless manages to convey a 


broad survey of the fate of 
emigré Poles. 
Wankowicz, one of the older 


generation of Polish writers, was 
born in 1892. He left Poland in 
1939 and was a war correspondent 
in the Middle East and in Italy. 

r the war he did not return to 
Poland but went to the United 
States and took out American 
citizenship. An active and enter- 
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emigrants 


prising writer, he travelled all 
over the United States and Canada 
for several years, collecting mate- 
rial for his book about the Polish 
emigration in North America. In 
1956 he returned to Poland. 

It is clear that the four portraits 
in Tworzywo were intended by the 
author to demonstrate the immense 
variety of motives which caused 
people to leave Poland. The first 
of the figures is a stableman from 
Galicia (Little Poland) representing 
those who emigrated purely in 
order to better themselves eco- 
nomically. The second, a_ worker, 
left Poland as a young man soon 
after taking part in the 1905 re- 
volution, in order to escape the 
death sentence which would have 
been his fate had he been caught 
by the Tsarist police. The third 
left Prussian-occupied Poland as 
a youth to escape trouble with the 
authorities after taking part in 
a patriotic school strike. 

These three went to Canada at 
a time when the Canadian econ- 
omy was passing through a period 
of rapid expansion before the agri- 
cultural crisis and when there 
were not yet enough people to 
farm the vast areas of land which 
Canada disposed of. 

Gasior, the stableman, found 
that his way of life was changed 
only very slightly. In his old coun- 
try he had been accustomed to 
hard work, and a piece of land of 
his own had been a long-held and 
unfulfilled dream. In Canada he 
also found himself in the position 
of having to maintain himself 
by heavy physical labour. He ac- 
cepted the idea that such work 
could bring a real reward only 
with the greatest diffidence and 
only in the third generation of his 
family was it realized that in this 
new community material prosper- 
ity and not land gave them social 
status. The story of Gasior and his 


family is typical of peasant 
immigrants to Canada. 
Things turned out very dif- 


ferently for Klekot and Bombik. 
When Klekot went to Canada after 
the 1905 revolution, in which he 
took part, he was twenty years old. 
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From the moment of his arrival he 
was completely cut off from his 
political past. At first he was a 


well-paid farm hand, later he 
obtained a small plot of land and 
became a farmer himself. It is 
possible that if he had settled in 
Montreal or Ottawa his life might 
have been in some sense a continu- 
ation of his past and he might have 
used his experience as a worker 
and taken part in trade union 
activities. But the transformation 
of workers into peasants — a very 
unusual phenomenon in contempo- 
rary Europe — was quite normal 
in Canada. Immigrants found that 
not only had a new chapter opened 
in their lives but that in effect they 
had to begin lives all over again. 

It was different again in the 
case of Bombik. This fiery young 
man from Great Poland — part 
peasant, part lower middle class in 
social origin — arrived in Canada 
full of drive and ambition. He 
found the old American ethos of 
“shoe-shine boy to _ millionaire” 
very much to his liking and 
travelled all over the continent in 
search of gold and golden oppor- 
tunities. This extravagant character 
was an old mixture of that curious 
capitalistic romanticism — charac- 
teristic of the turn of the century — 
and the old Polish gentry; revisit- 
ing Poland he wanted to buy some 
land in order that his wife might 
describe herself as a landowner. 

Jan Pasik, the fourth of the 
men with whom Wankowicz deals, 
came to Canada later than the 
others, in 1929, the first year of the 
slump. The first three emigrants 
differed among’ themselves _ in 
origin and social position, but taken 
together they all three differed 
very sharply from Pasik and not 
only because they went to Canada 
earlier and at a better time. Pasik, 
son of a peasant and a professional 
soldier, had a_ very peculiar 
career. A legionary in Pilsudski’s 
famous First Brigade, holder of 
the Virtuti Militari, it would appear 
that he had every chance of making 
a good career for himself in Po- 
land. He was given a promotion, 
a grant of land and a position of 


importance in local government, 
But all this amounted to very little 
in actual fact and there was no 
real possibility of further advance. 
Pasik, no longer a peasant but not 
one of the intelligentsia, no longer 
a soldier but not one of the officer 
class, personifies the hopeless 
situation of that stratum from 
which in a country as socially back- 
ward as pre-war Poland it was 
impossible to emancipate oneself. 
Pasik, weighed down by his un- 
fulfilled ambitions and disenchant- 
ment found it very difficult to 
adapt himself to new conditions. 

Wankowicz examines the careers 
of these four people from the 
beginning of the century until 1939. 
In doing so he _ describes the 
creation of a new society con- 
ditioned by a combination of na- 
tionality, religion and tradition. 

It is not surprising that the out- 
look of emigré Poles should be 
traditional and conservative. Faith 
and custom strengthened their non- 
economic ties. All the other things 
associated with their homeland, 
poverty and frustration, were for- 
gotten. Everything new and modern 
was connected with their often 
unexpected success, with their new 
country. 

It is not possible to draw too 
general conclusions from this book: 
it is necessary to remember the 
country, period, and class. with 
which it deals. It must be re 
membered that the fortunes of 
those .who emigrated for economic 
reasons are part and parcel of the 
fortunes of the country to which 
they emigrated and of the class 
within which they find their social 
position. 

We have drawn attention to the 
publication of Tworzywo because 
we thought that our readers might 
be interested in the fate of the 
large numbers of Poles in emigra- 
tion. These numerous former citi- 
zens scattered throughout _ the 
world, many of whom maintain 
contact with their relatives in Po- 
land, constitute a very valuable 
link between our people and other 
countries. 

Jan Gérski 
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LITERATURE 


JOZEF BIENIASZ: Gabriela Zapolska. 
Ossolineum. Wroctaw, 1960. 336 pp. 
$ 2.40 

The somewhat romanticized life 
story of Gabriela Zapolska, actress and 
author of many plays and novels, who 
came to play a prominent role in 
the history of the Polish theatre at the 
turn of the 19th century. Some of her 
plays have a permanent place in the 
contemporary repertoire. 


JULIAN KRZYZANOWSKI: Madrej 
gtowie dosé dwie stowie T. 2. Dwie 
nowe centurie przysté6w polskich [For 
a Wise Man a Word Is Enough. Vol. 2. 
Two Hundred More Polish Proverbs]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 526 pp., 7 plates. 
Cloth. $1.65 


Vol. 1 appeared in 1958 and contained 
analyses of 300 Polish proverbs. Vol. 2 
covers 200 more, and includes two 
longer essays, one on mediaeval pro- 
verbs and another on proverbs in the 
drama Balladyna by Juliusz Stowacki. 


JULIAN KRZYZANOWSKI and KA- 
ZIMIERA ZUKOWSKA-BILLIP: Dawna 
facecia polska, XVII-XVIII [Old Pol- 
ish F.retiae, 17th and 18th Centuries]. 
Introduction by Julian Krzyzanowski;, 
Notes by Kazimiera Zukowska-Billip. 


PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 547 pp. Cloth. 
$2.10 
The first comprehensive collection 


of old Polish facetiae; out of a total 
of 900 items, 500 are published for the 
first time, after painstaking research 
in privately owned manuscripts. A vivid 
and valuable contribution to the study 
of thought and every-day life in 17th 
and 18th century Poland. 





new publications 


STANISLAW PIGON: Zawsze o Nim. 
[Always About Him]. Studies and 
Lectures on Mickiewicz. Wydawnictwo 
Literackie. Krakéw, 1960. 289 pp. Cloth. 
$1.75 (The Library of Literary Studies). 


A collection of miscellaneous essays 
on Adam Mickiewicz by the leading 
Polish authority on the poet‘s life and 
work. 


MARIA STRZALKOWA: Studia 
polsko-hiszpatskie [Literary Contacts 
Between Poland and Spain]. PWN. 
Krakéw, 1960. 185 pp. $1.75 (Scientific 
Publications of the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity. Papers and Studies). 


Part One analyzes the reception of 
the Spanish drama in Poland (Lope 
de Vega, Calderon and others). Part 
Two discusses Polish themes in Spanish 
drama. Summaries in French and in 
Russian. 


ALEKSANDER WAT: Bezrobotny 
Lucyfer [Lucifer Unemployed]. Czytel- 
nik. Warszawa, 1960. 134 pp. $0.50 (Inter- 
war Reprints). 


A volume of stories dating from 
the years 1926-27, reflecting the phi- 
losophical, psychological and aesthetic 
trends of the time, as well as the 
fascination with the “demon of civiliza- 
tion”. Throws interesting light on Pol- 
ish futurism. 


BRUNO WINAWER: Dtug honorowy. 
[Debt of Honour]. Czytelnik, Warszawa, 
1960. 158 pp. $0.50 


The author, for many years a physi- 
cist by profession, was a well-known 
literary figure between 1919 and 1939. 
His scientific background added a 
specific touch to his comedies, novels 
and essays. Debt of Honour, first pub- 
lished in 1929, is partly autobiographical 
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and describes the difficult life of 
young scientists in the Warsaw of the 
twenties. 


GABRIELA ZAPOLSKA: Dramaty 
[Plays]. Vol. 1. Ed. Anna Raszewska. 
Introduction by Zbigniew Raszewski. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences. Wroctaw, 
1960. 686 pp. $3.75 

The first volume of an annotated 
edition of Gabriela Zapolska‘s twenty 
best plays. 


MEMOIRS, 
REMINISCENCES 


LEONIA GRADSTEIN and JERZY 


WALDORFF: Gorzka stawa [Bitter 
Fame]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
235 pp. $1.20 


Reminiscences by the secretary of 
the late Karol Szymanowski, written 
with the assistance of a music critic. 
Miss Gradstein, who was with Szyma- 
nowski in his last years, mainly dwells 
on his personal affairs and every-day 
life, contacts with people, his hobbies 
and tastes, endless pecuniary troubles, 
and the fatal progress of the tuber- 
culosis which was to kill him. 


HANNA MAELKOWSKA: Wspomnie- 
nia z “Reduty’” [Reminiscences from 
the Reduta Theatre]. PIW. Warszawa, 
1960. 228 pp. $0.55 

The author, an actress and producer, 
daughter of a writer of light comedies, 
started her stage career in the ‘“Re- 
duta”’ theatre. This was organized in 
1919 by the late Juliusz Osterwa, as 
an ambitious theatre influenced by 
Stanislavsky. It appears that Osterwa 
had been in touch with the latter 
even before the publication of his 
major theoretical writings, so that the 
influence was not owed to the work 
of the Moscow Arts Theatre. 


HISTORY 


Biuletyn Gtéwnej Komisji Badania 
Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w Poisce [Bul- 
letin of the Central Commission for the 
Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Po- 
land]. XI. Wydawnictwo Prawnicze. 
Warszawa, 1960. 285 pp., 43 plates. $2.25 





Includes a study by Szymon Datner, 
on the “Aggression against Austria and 
Czechoslovakia in the light of Higher 
Werhmacht Command Briefings and 
German Supreme Command Direc- 
tives”, and Stroop’s report (for the first 
time published in full) on the de. 
struction of the Warsaw ghetto, in- 
cluding all illustrations available. 


MARIAN GUMOWSKI: Herby miast 
polskich [Coats-of-Arms of Polish 
Towns]. Arkady. Warszawa, 1960. 359 pp. 
Cloth. $2.10 


Reproductions in colour of over 700 
coats-of-arms of the more important 
Polish towns, with brief explanatory 
notes. 


Materiaty starozytne [Materials on 
Ancient History]. Vol. 6. Published by 
KiW for the State Museum of Archae- 
ology. Warszawa, 1960. 425 pp. $5.20 

This volume contains in full the 
study “Economic and Social Changes 
in the Population of Southern Poland 
in the Late Latin and Roman Periods” 
by Jerzy Wielowieyski. Summaries in 
Russian and English. 


Najnowsze dzieje Polski [Contem- 
porary Polish History]. Materials and 
Studies Referring to World War I. 


Vol. 4 Published by PWN for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
of History. Warszawa, 1960. 178 pp. 


$2.80 

Papers relating to contacts between 
the Polish Workers’ Party (PPR) and 
the Office of the Delegate of the Pol- 
ish Government in London in 1943; 
to the fight waged by the Nazi police 
against the resistance movement in the 
Radom region, ete. 


ETNOGRAPHY 


MICHAEL FEDEROWSKI: Lud Bia 
toruski [The Byelorussian People]. Ma- 
terials on Slavonic Ethnography, Col- 
lected in 1877-1905. Vol. 6. Songs. Pub: 
lished by PWN for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences’ Slavonic Research Centre. 
Warszawa, 1960, 595 pp. $9.20 

The words and music of over 
2000 songs collected by an eminent 
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scholar of Byelorussian folk music 
(1853-1923). Some songs in the present 
yolume were previously published in 
Vol. 5. 


LINGUISTICS 


JAN MICHAEZ ROZWADOWSKI: Wy- 
bér pism, T. 3. Jezykoznawstwo ogdine 
[Selected Works. Vol. 3. General lin- 
guistics]. PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 265 pp. 
Cloth. $3.15 

The final volume of the _ selected 
works of a respected Polish linguistic 
scholar (d. 1935). Contains papers on 
general linguistics, the role of lin- 
guistics as a discipline, and the history 
of linguistics in Poland. 


MUSIC, ART 
JERZY GABRYS and JANINA CY- 


BULSKA: Z dziejéw polskiej piesni 
solowej [From the History of Polish 


Solo Songs]. Published by PWM _ for 
the Chopin Society. Krakéw, 1960. 
397 pp. $2.30 


A study covering the period 1800- 
1830, the formative period of Chopin’s 
development as a composer. Analysis 
of more important variants of the solo 
song, including the work of the prin- 
cipal composers of the period (Oginski, 
Radziwiti, Szymanowska). 


MICHAE WALICKI: Renesansowy 
poliptyk wieniawski [The Renaissance 
Polyptych at Wieniawa]. Auriga. War- 
szawa, 1960. 35 pp., 38 plates. Cardboard. 
$1.25 

Description and illustrations of a 
mid-16th century Renaissance polyptych 
altar, in the village church at Wie- 
niawa near Radom. The sculptures re- 
present the legend of St. Stanislaus. 
The altar curved by an unknown artist 
influenced by Diirer and Cranach, has 
great originality and expressiveness, 
but is different in mood from the work 
of the German masters. 
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POLITICS 


WLADYSEAW GOMUEKA:  Biezqce 
problemy rolnictwa [Current Problems 
of Agriculture]. Report at the 6th 
Plenary Session of the PUWP Central 
Committee. Resolution of the 6th 
Plenary Session of the PUWP Central 
Committee. KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 54 pp. 
$0.10 


A speech on the current situation in 
Polish agriculture and on the plans 
for putting an end to the shortage of 
grain and fodder, followed by the 
resolution of the supreme authority of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party on 
the subject. 


WLADYSLAW GOMUEKA: ONZ 
musi sie staé narzedziem pokojowego 
wsp6tistnienia i wspétpracy wszystkich 
patstw [The United Nations Must 
Become an Instrument of Peaceful Co- 
existence and Cooperation of All 
States]. Speech at the 15th Session of 
the U.N. General Assembly. Reply to 
the Speech by the British Prime Min- 
ister. KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 34 pp. $0.05 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JANUSZ ZIOLKOWSKI: Sosnowiec. 
Drogi i czynniki rozwoju miasta prze- 
mystowego [Sosnowiec: The Develop- 
ment of an Industrial Town]. Published 


for the Silesian Research Institute 
at Katowice. Katowice, 1960. 386 pp. 
Cloth. $1.45 


Sosnowiec is the main town of the 
Dabrowa Basin, i.e., the part of Silesia 
which prior to 1914 was under Russian 
rule and consequently developed dif- 
ferently from the rest of _ Silesia. 
A study of the town’s history and 
demographic and social development. 
Ample statistical data, plans, illustra- 
tions. Sources. Summaries in English 
and Russian. 


All the books reviewed above can be ordered from 


“ARS POLONA” 
Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 


Warszawa 


Our Contributors 


STANISLAW SOLDENHOFF, senior research worker at the Chair of 
Philosophy, Warsaw University 


JAN DAB-KOCIOt, Minister of Forestry and Timber Industry 


LEStAW M. BARTELSKI poet and literary eritic 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months and 

24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia Book Com- 

pany, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs Blackwell’s of 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
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